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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The reader is desired to* recollect, 
timt in the volume for 1806 is given 
u description of the positions of the 
stars for certain hours, in *every night, 
which is referred to conlinually in this 
volume; so that, whatever iftay have 
ifeen done witlj the oilier volumes of 
the series, th(‘ volume for 1806 is es¬ 
sentially necessary, and should be fre- 
^juenlly in his hands. v'The plan pur¬ 
sued is similar to that of the former 
volumes; and as he will, by noticing 
the motions of Jupiter and Venus at 
night, in the beginning of this year, 
form an idea they are during 

tlie day, he may discover them per¬ 
haps, notwithstanding the brilliancy of 



IV 


the Sun. Sufficient attention lias not 
been paid to tlie times, when ^^enus 
is vi^le during tlie whole day, which 
are perhaps nic*e freijiient tluin is gc* 
nerally apprehended. 
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OR, THE 

BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS 


DISPLA YED. 



TO THE READER. 


XhE plan of inv work is novr so well koowo^ 

I •' ,(• 

tJwt little npe^l bo siiid of it; I eanaot perioii 
this voiiimc to go out of n>y hamls, without in¬ 
sisting upon uiy previous W^\U, iliat the former 
volumes aie not to be necected. The one fur 

C7 

I BOfi will be a.«: much wanted in thii> as in ti*e 
preceding year; and directions are given for the 
use of it at the eatl of each nioath in this vobiiue* 

-A 

It might be expected, that to many persons ail 
the principal stars will Be now sufficiently known; 
but new readers are daily arising, and they will 
require such an introduction; and beside^^ the 
persons who are already acquainted with the 
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aro best Able to issist their friends in the use of 
the Tolume for 1800, and to shew them with 
what ease such a knowledge may be acquired* 

We have not a comet to diftte upon this year, 
though the newspapers haTe antioonccd them, 
not being suffitiently acquainted with the di(fe- 
fence between meteors and comets. My readers 
however are not likely to make such a mistake. 
They linow at what aos immense rate a comet is 
moving, though its nfothm is not apparent to the 
naked eye; and they cannqt confound such a 
body with a passing meteor, w'hich darts with 
rapidity through the sky, and is but a few miles 
elevated above earth* We may hereafter 
enquire into the %matest height these meteors 
have attained; which it would not be difficult to 
ascertain, if the pla^ where they were seen were 
always known. But many a meteor passes un¬ 
noticed; and they, who see them, are net suffi* 
ciently attentive to the places in the heavens 
where they appear, an4 the stars by which they 
moved* 

• V 

We shall bavu sufficient cali for our patent 
|M|{>er and our pasteboard and beads this year. 
1 presume that many of my readers are prepared 



with these articles. The specimens I have seen» 
of the use^jpade of them by some young persons^ 
has a0brdea me great satisfaction; as I am con¬ 
vinced that this will encourage others^ and the 
knowledge of thc^ heavenly bodies will become 
more and more familiar in this country. It is 
particularly satisfactory to me, that the science 
of astronomy is thus taught in an easy manner in 
several ladies* boarding schools. The exercise 
will be of use to them, *nnd in future life persons 
so educated will derive the*advantage of it. . 

I shall beg of my reader to consult the be- 
^ginning of the last year’s volume, to discover in 
which party he is to class himself, that of the 
active or the passive minds. It is doubtless more 
pleasant to me to go on with an active, but I 
have amusements for the passive minds. All 
have their use in this great theatre, in which we 
are placed: and it is much too apparent, that 
many of our active minds find now employment, 
which, when the world has got out of its leading 
strings, will do l^em little honour. The culti¬ 
vation and improvement of the earth will be more 
valued in a future time, than at present are the 
works of destruction: yet the latter are sometimes 
necessary, and they are necessary, because mm 

• 2 



has forgotten his rationiil duties; and before lie 
can be brought back to them^ much calamity 
most be endured. How powerfuDy should this 
operate upon us aH^ to endeavour, by every 
means in our power> to assist\hc rtsitig genera¬ 
tion in the acquisition of knowletlge and virtue! 
Not all are expected to pursue the course I am 
now recommending: yet, if all cannot be prt>- 
fictents in the knowledge of the heavenly bodies, 
in one braivch of knoMedge a deficiency imist 
be ever a reproach and a calamity: for in a 
country like this, where the Uook of true wlstioni 
is open to all, how highly negligent must those 
be, who do not lake the proper pains to make 
themselves fully acquainted with tlit* life and doc¬ 
trines of their Saviour. 

l-have acknowledgements to make to several 
correspondents for theirirery useful Irtnts; and I 
must not Omit the opportunity of thanking the 
gen leman, who in the Monthly Repository has 
given so publick a testimony to the advantage he 

ji' p 

ilerived from the perusal of books, and put* 
suing the planit laid down ii tliem. His letter 
Was put into my hands by a constant reader of 
that piibiication; and 1 trust that this voluinie will 
tontinue to afford him suosusement The eiedKesi 
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variety in the heavens cannot fail of producing 
it; and it is suflicient that the three brightest 
planets will be above the horizon, all at the same 
time in the same evenings,/o call the attention 
of my readers to ftie previous remarks that have 
been made on them, and to excite them to form 
a true idea of their difTcrent motions. 
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MANY persons learn astronomy" merely by 
books. They are acqnaic^ted ^Uh the motions of 
the planets ronnd the Suirt and undorstand tbajt 
they are performed in orbits nearly ctrcMar: but 
when they are desired to HR their eyes to the"^ 
* heavens, and, from the apparent motions of the 
planets perceived in several successive evenings, 
to delineate their real motions, they are perfectly 
at a loss; and very oRen have not the least idea 
of the planet by the sight of it, and are totally un* 
acquainted with ttie stars by which it passes. On 
this account I am persuadeti, that every person, 
who wishes really to understand astronomy, 
should take a very different mode, and after cib- 

.i 

lOrrations of the motion of the Moon and planets 
in the heavens/^learn* to trace out their courses. 
They, who have read niy preceding volumes, 
svill 1 think be of my opinion ; and the motions 
of two planets this month, and three the next, 
will throw great light upon this subject. 


SWtVAJXYf 1809 . 


Jupiter are lo he 
44lli,., t^e eyeiy Ish being 

* ^ 'flf 

<U»git^5 to the weslof Jupiter. Ot* 
coui%e^they i^re botli the east of the Sun, who 
I*? thirtv-«eveii dej^rt-es from V^ntis. Thus the 
pi)sltion of the two plant ts with respect to the 
Sun is ascert'uned: and though we might not be 
able to teil tile exact distance in degrees of one 
fiom the otlier, yet* from a little observalton of 
fhi i^iilance of the^ilanetoifrom the prnnt in the 
bbri&ob where the Sutif sets, we should not err 


twte 



much in placing them on our paslebf*ard^. To 
do it exactly, we may place out earth head and 
ciicle round it, so that tiie Sun shall be in the 
tenth sign ten degrees and three quarters. Then 
fix the bead for Venus in her circle in the 
eleventh sign seventeen degrees and three qnar- 
terSf and the bead for Jupiter in the twelfth sign 
thirteen degrees thirty*fivc DiinutC3« 


No didictiUy occurs with respect to Jilpltcr, 
for he is evidently near his conjunction; and aju 
he has |>ut one conjunction, this point cannot in 
his case be mistakenf. Bift Venus has two con¬ 
junctions, a superior aitd an inferior conjunction; 
and the line drawn from the .Earth to Venus, 

' .K 

^ See votuate for 1809> pa^ 199, fOO, f Ibid, page 73. 
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may pass through the same point in the heavens 
in either case. We cannot therefore know ifoin 
tlifc directions, as yet given, whether V^eiius is iu 
the upper or lo%ver part of orbit; nor do we 
know whether shf is nn^vine towards or from one 
of lier conjunctions. She is to the east of the Sun ; 
and must, wlicn we observe her, be moving either 
from her upper cunjunclion, or be stationary, or 
moving towards her lower conjunction. This 
you well reTnember, a8*rtie placets are all moving 
from west to east m theiV orbit. If an mfericr 
planet Is observed, to increase its distance from 
the Sun, it must lie moving from the conjunction; 
if the distance from tiic Sun is decreasing, it must 
be moving towards the conjunctiou. 


We have now tlien to observe, whether the 
distance of Venus fiom the Sun is increasing or 
decreasing: but this will not tell us from or to which 
conjunctions she is moving. Our pasteboard in¬ 
forms us, that when we look at Venus, and ihe 
Sun near the superior conjunction, if she is 
moving towarc^ that conjuuction, she is to the 
west of him; and if from that conjunction, to the 
east of him; that is, if her distance from the 
Sun is decreasing, when she is near her superior 
conjunction, she is moving towards it; but if 

B 5 
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incmtsifig, she it moring from it. In a similar 
maBneri if she is moving towards her inferior 
conjunction^ she is to the east of the Sun; and if 
from that conjunction^ she is to the west of him: 
that is» if her distance from th^Sun is decreasing 
she is moving towards; and if increasing, is 
moving from that conjunction. 

We have at this time one point only ascertained 
with respect to Venus; dSmely, that she is to the 
east of' the Sun. It *require8 some nights' ob* 
servation to tell, whether she is moving from the 
Sun or not; but this point will be sduled in a^ 
week's time; for though there is not a very great 
difierence in the time that she appears above the 
horizon after Suu^set on the Ist and 7th day, 
yet that difference is in favour of the increasing 
kngth of time. Had Venus been moving towards 
the Sun, her line above the horizon after Sum>set 
would be gradually decreasing. Of course we 
conclude, from observations in the former part of 
this month, that Venus is moving from the Sun; 
and as she is to the east of the ^un, she roost be 
now moving from her upper conjunction to her 
point of greatest elongation. 

The motion of Jopitor ia mncb easier asoer* 
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tainodi though it varies very little compared with 
that of Venus. Jupiter is now about sixty^three 
degrees from the Sun; of ^rse he is near to 
his conjunction. He is to the east of the Sun, and 
his time of ap|)daring above the horizon after 
Sun^set is daily decreasing. Of coarse the Sun 
is apparently moving towards him; though we 
know, that it is the Earth, which is moving, and 
this makes the apparent motion of the Sun to¬ 
wards him. Of courscf vhiK conjunction w ith the 
Sun is approaching: andVe know bow to place 
his bead upon the pasteboard; namely, near to 
the conjunction, but to^e east of it. 


The motions of Jupiter and Venus being both 
near a similar conjunction; namely, Jupiter near 
the only conjunction it has, and Veuus near its 
upper conjunction, must be direct; as we know 
from our pasteboard and planet beads. But Venus 
moving so much faster than Jupiter, it is not at 
all surprising, that she is every day gaining 
ground on him; and that, though on the Ist she 
is to the west, |he will before the end of the 
month be to the east of him. The hour, on which 
she is nearest to him, may be ascertained; and 
as my prints are too small to shew this with 
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iRiiBctent accuracy, 1 Hbali at the end of thii 
l^oimne giTc the places of these two planets, so as 


iheh situatton eviiplfiight may be (lelineated on 
the patent paper. '%Iy readers will taite what 


scadf ihey please, and will fui«f some amii^nienl 
in seeing how the distance of the two planets 
•ach night corresponds w^ith tlieir deiint alious. 


The Mofin in its path, this month, passes hy 
two planets, whiiA occupy deservclly the atten¬ 
tion of astronomers; fhese are Mmsciiell and Sa¬ 
turn— Herschell i»n the 10th* and S.iturn on tlie 
12th. Both I pre«iume ^le by this time known 
to many of mv reavlcr*; and thev, who huv(' not 
yet discovered them, most leave their beds in 
the morning some htfore Sun-ri^ic to avail 
thetn«elves of this opportunity of exaniinln^^ s\Uh 
theu* tclesCcpes these planets, when their places 
in the heavens has been determined, and the 


Moon's light cea.ses to overpower them. On the 


Ist is full Moon, at fifiy-tliree minutes past nine 
after noon; but there is no eclipse, as at thiU 
time she is in her upright, ugwards of four de¬ 
grees south'of the Sun's*'apparent path, or the 


eelfptick. At this time she lias aronnd her 
many glortons stars, which sufter by her superior 
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5 pk*n(lf>ur. Almost v.iuer but to the west 

n«far to her, is the iliirtl of the Twins; ami 
laspjftr her ako, but at a coMHiilerablo^JiAtancOi 
Sirius, tlie l>riglue*»t star iti^he heavens. Orion 
is near to the iwcTulian, hni to the east of it. 
From the lime of the Alooirs rising, the eastern 
iioriison presents well-known chjects. Rising 
nearlv v%ith lier, are the two first stars of the 

m/ 

Twins to the north; and ilie first and third of 
Uriun to the south of b^r. Venus is now setting 
in the sooVh-w'ot, an I Jsipiler is near to, but to 
the of, iht rneridlar, nnder the two w^estern 

rd’ tht* lour stars in S^oiare. As she rises in the 
hravens, the whole of Urloii gradually displays 
hims<dr, aad under her are the two fir.sf stars of 
the I.c<ser Dog. At niidnighl tlie heavens are 
Joiring Jupiter, who is setting nearly in tiie west. 
«Tho Moon has diretilv underi^her, at a consjdt- 


rahle distance, Sirius ; both being near the tneri- 
cli'ui : and the circle around her-—formed by ike 
two first stars of the Twins; the two first of the 
Lesser Dog to the ea.sl; Sirius, Orion, the Bull, 
and Capella, to the west —will prefent, if the 
nighf is frosty and serene, delightful objects, As 

she descends, Mars is seen to rise. At nine she 

% 

is forty-six degrees forty minutes from the first 
of the Lion, to the east of her; ao4 at si^ 
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thirty^one degrees fifty-six minutes, and at nine 
thirty-three degrees twenty-eight minutes front 
Aldebaran, or the first of the Bull, to the west of 
her. 

On the 2cl she is seen at her rising tinder the 
two first stars of the Twins, having removed con-' 
siderably from the third of this constellation; and 
as she mounts the heavens, is perceived to be be¬ 
tween tlie two first^stars qi the Twins and the two 
first of the Lesser Dugi At nine, she is thirty- 
four degrees bineteen minutes, and at midnight 
thirty*two degrees forty-six minutes, frv>n[i the 
first of the Lion to the east of her; and at six 
forty-fouit degrees twenty minutes, and at nine 
forty-five degrees fifty-four minutes from Alde- 
baran, or the first of the Bull to the west of her* 
On the 3d she rises still under the two first stars 
of the Twins, but at some distance from the line 
passing through them and produced. The small 
stars with the nebula of the Crab near to ber will 
be eclipsed by her superior splendour. As she 
mounts the heavens, the rising of the Lion will 
call our attention. At nine she is fifty-eight 
degrees thirty-three minutes, and at midnight 
sixty degrees eight minutes, frmn Aldebaran 
to the west of her. 
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On the 4th she rises under the two first stars of 
the Crab» having passed very near to them before 
Sun>rise in the morning. As she mounts the 
heavens, we perceive, thaW she is approaching 
the Lion, and is^directing her course under that 
constellation, passing the line between the ftnst 
of the Lesser Dog and the first of the Lion 
midnight. At nine she is seventy^one degrees 
twenty-three minutes from Aldebaran. On the 
5th she rises under tbe^kst 'of^the Lion ; and as 
she mounts the heavens, tifis star, with her. Mars, 
and the first of the.Virgln, form a line which will 
excite attention. At nine she is forty-two de* 
grees fifty minutes, and at midnight forty-four 
degrees twenty-five minutes, from the second of 
the Twins. On the 0th she rises under the body 
of the Lion ; and, as she mounts the heavens, is 
seen to have receded considerably from tlie first 
of the Lion* and approached towards but is still 
nearer to the star than the planet Mars. On the 
7 th she rises under the second of the Virgip^ 
almost in a line with that star and the second of 

m0 

the Lion. Af^ she mounts the heavens, we 
perceive that the is Tnuch nearer to Mars than 
to the first of the Lion, and her approach to 
the planet and to the first of the Virgin excite 
attention. 
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On t)i« 8th the Moon rises nearly at the some 

% 

time with and they are aoun after followed 

by the fir^t of the Virgin; and this groupc will 
excite atteniidi) during the morning of the 9th. 
On the iOih ahe ti^ the morning at a cousi- 
ileinbie distance under the first of the Virerin and 
having passed near to the star about noon 
„ of the preceding day. She is soon hillotved by 
llertiChelb who is near to the first of the Balance; 
and low^ards tivliorp she iemow directing her steps. 
On this day/^he |jasse% tlie Sun’s path, but from 
her age cannot evidently sufler an eclipse. On 
tlie I I th she ri.se> under the first of the Balance 
and Herschell, having pa5.sed the piiuiet at forty- 
tlirec nHntiies.paHt six of the preceding evening, 
and tlie star at three quarters before one of tliis 
mornttig. About an hour and a half after ri.ses 
Saturn; and before Sun-rise the line drawn from 
IVlars, by the <-1^^ Virgin, the first of the 

Balance, the M<K>nj the second of the Scorpion, 
Saturn^ and Antarcs, will be pleasing to those, 
are tr^elling, or can ronse themselves so 
early oh a winter’s morning. On the 12ih she 
passes over the second of the Scorpion^ her east¬ 
ern Unib touching the star at hhy-tivo minutes 
' and a half past four tn the morning, the star 
being two minutes and a quarter north of the 
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ceiiti r ; unti the Hstv emerges from tbe 
w limb at liOy-scv^ aiKf a half 

puj»t tH«', being theii ihree tninutcjs north of the 
tenter. As the iMtuier^ioii takes jrlace soon after 

and a^ such a tiuie of the morning 
lit «<Mth a .vea^on of the' 3 *ear, few persons wtll 
fiite thfrinselves fhe trou!>le of examining it* 
During this time Saturn wiil be obsiinred to be 
very near to the Aloon as sba^'^asses him at ten 
minutes past seven of this mornltig. On the 13th 
she win Ik pc»'ceive(i to h^ve Receded very con-, 
iiiderabiy from th** secontl of the Scorpion and 
Sal’nu. anti to forfri with this sfar. the planet, 
and An!ares, a pleasing grovtpe. Xhe distance 
i^iU be fariher increased on the J4th, and wo 
shall leave her to her course, wishing for he# 
appearance after the renovation of her light. 


The new Moon is on the I6lh, at nine minutes 
jiast one in the morning: bdl there is no eclipse^ 
lis ahe is nea^ 6ve degrees in her upright, north 
of the Suji^ ilppAreut path on the ecliptic^ On 
til* w shall observe her fine crescent soot) 

after Sun-set, nc4r soyth-wesi by west, and near 
the horiaon. On the IBih wc shall perceive 
ui^ei^the fi>ur small stars in triangle 
Water-pot, and of course considerably below 
four iStars in Stjuare: Venus and Jupiti|r isow 


' A 
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with the Moon an interesting scNitne, Venus being 
the nearest to hen six si>e is stxty*one de* 
grees and a half from the first of the Ram to the 
east of ben On t^e 19th, the progress of the 
Moon by the two planets Veo|^s and Jupiter will 
a|i^>ear to have been considerable; and the groope 
is still interesting* Jupiter bei^g now the nearest 
to her. AiK»ve her are the four stars in Square; 
bot she has passed the line drawn between the 
two westernly of these %^rs and produced. At 
six she is eighty>&ne degrees and a quarter from 
Aldebaran* or the first of the Bull. 


On the jlOih the two planets Jupiter and Venus 
are consUiecably below the Moon*. Jupiter being 
the nearest to tier; and she is still under the four 
stars in Square* but has not reached^ the line 
drawn through the two eastern of these four 
sqoares and produced. At six she is sixty-eight 
degrees and a half from Aldehatan^ and at nine 
sixty-six degrees fifly-seven turnup from this 
star* wibo is to the east of her. On ||bU 21st* at 
six* she passes the fourth star of ihh^vishes* 
having passed# and being ^eonsjRlerabl^ removefi 
the line drawn through the two eastern of 
vjrtsifs in Squane. Above her af% the 
first stars of the Ram* and below tbelWd 
Jtupiter and Venus; and at this time sha 
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is fi/Vy»six degrees sercn minutes^ aed at nine 
fifty-four degrees thirly-fire minutes from Al- 
dcbarao to Uie east of her. On the she 

is on the meridian at five miputes past five, the 
Uiree first stars of«ihe Ram being above her to 
the east of the meridian; and Jupiter and Venus 
form a conspicuous figure nearly half way be¬ 
tween her and the horizon, in a line drawn to 
the south-west. approach of Veous to Ju¬ 

piter cannot fail of striding the observer. At 
SIX she is forty-four degress from Aldebaran to 
the east of her, and at nine forty-two degress 
and a half from this star. 

On ihs the Moon is on the meridian at 

forty-nine minutes past five; and on this day 
she ps^es the Suh*s path, go'tng from the north 
to the south of it: but there is no eclipse, as 

she is so far from the full. When on the me^ 

« 

rtdian, we ob!$erve above her to the west the 
three first stsrs of the Ram, and below her 
Menkar and the stars in the head of the Whale 
to the east of the meridiau. Sbb is directing 
her course towards Aldcbaiain^ ** thirty^ 

two degrees five minutes, and'ai ntiie lbiity de¬ 
grees thirty-six minutes from this star| #ad 
the first of Pegasus she is distant# at six# forty* 
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degrees forty-seven minutes; anil at niiiCt 

forty-nine degrees ten minutes. On the 24th, 

ehe is on the meridian at thiity-four minutes past 

stx, Menkar beingi-now directly below her; and 

above her, to the east of theHiieridiaii, are the 

Pleiatles; and to the vrest, the three first stars 

of the Ram. Before this time the least attentive 

* 

observers will have noticed the two bright planers 
Jupiter and Venus near to^^ch other in the 
western hemisphere. At six the Moon is sixty• 
three degrees thirty-^sr minutes, and at nine 
sixty-two degrees eight iiktnuteit, from the second 
of the Twins to the east of her; and at six she 
is BRy-eight degrees Bfty-six mii\tttes front the 
Brat of Pegasus. 


On ^ibe 25th, the Moon is on the meridian at 
twepty-one minutes past'seven, being near tlte 
line beiwcen the Pieiaiies and Aidebaran, tiie 
former stars Ueing above her to the west, at^d 
tlie latter star below her to, the east of the meri* 

ji' 




dtaii. six is ,|ifty«t^'o degrees four nii« 

notes^ apd nine, Hl^y degrees thirty-eight 


of Ae Twins to tite 
^ 91 X seventy degrees,thirteen 
Pegasus to the west of 
fileJ^h the U on the meridian 


esMfl 


‘'m 
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^►ight minutes past eight ; and it is to be hoped, 
that the former f)art of the evening will be fine, 
that astronomers and others may be gratified with 
the near approach of Jupitersand Venus to each 
other, the distanceibctween them being little more 
than sixteen ininuu^s, Venus hebig to the north. 
Above the Moon to the east is seen the second 
of the Bull, and below her to the west but near 
to her Aldebaran, Orion now- below her to tl>e 
east of the nier^dian a conspicuous figure. 

At nine she is seventy-fotir degrees and three 
4pianer# from the hrsi of the Idon to the east 
of tier; and at six thirty-eight degrees^ and at 
nine thirty-nine degrees twenty-seven minutes, 
front the first of ilte Ram to the n est of her. 


On ijtf .J27th the Moon ts on lltc meridian at 
fifty-sevni minutes past eight, reigning now 


paramount m the heavens, no planet displaying 
Us light. Under her i» the splendour of Orion, 
and near to her on the west i« the sixth of the. 


Bull, above tlie secepd; of conisse AldeJbaran ami 
the Hyades are to the west. The two first stars 
of the Twdnk are abii^’e her td the east, and tim 
,third <>f the Twins with the two fi^t of the 
^ JU^ser Dog and Sirius adorn the ei^tetil he¬ 
rn Uphere at fioiite distance from the m 
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Al uXg she is forty-nine degrees forty mtnaies, 
end at nine fifty«one degrees nine minutes, from 
the first of the Ram to the west of her; and 
at nine, she is skty-two degrees forty-six mi¬ 
nutes from the first of the *Lion to the east of 
her. On the 28th, slie is on the meridian at 
forty-six minutes past nine, having nearly di¬ 
rectly under her the third of the Twins, and 
much lower down Sirius and the second of the 
Greater Dog, 'f^e two first of the Twins are 
. above her to the east, and Orion below^ her to 
the west of the meridiam ,At nine she is fifty 
degrees thirty-five minutes from Reg^lus, or 
the fifst of the Lion east of her; and at six she 
is twenty-eight degrees one minute, and at nine 
twenty-nine degrees thirty-three minutes from 
Aldebaran to the west of her. 

On the 29tb, the Moon is on the meridian 
at thirty-six minutes past ten, having directly 
above her the two first stars of the Twins, and 
directly below her the two first of the Lesser 
Dog. Puring the night her jmsition between 
these pairs of stars will be noticki* At nine 
she is thirty-eight degrees twelve minutes from 
Eegutui 0(r the first of the L\on» and at six is 
forty degrees twenty-five mimites; and at nine 
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Ibrty-one degrees iif^y-nine minutes from Aide- 
baran to the west of her. ^ On the SOth the 
Moon is on the meridian at twenty*five mtni^s 
past eleven, having above her the two small 
stars with the nel^hla in the Crab, and below 
her the small staii in the head of the Hydra; 
but her splendour aill scarcely permit them to 
be visibles % To the' east of her at some distance 
is the (irsi of the ; and near the horiaon, 
by east-south-east. Mars and ^the first of the 
Virgin. At six she is fiBly-tbree degrees six 
minutes, and at nine fifty-four degrees forty- 
two minutes, from Aldebaran. On the 31st is 
full Moon at eight minutes past two after noon, 
but there ts no ecKpse, as the Moon is nearly 
live degrees in her upright south of the Sun’s 
apparent path, or the ecliptick. She is followed 
soon after her rising by the first of the Lion, 
but she has not reached the line between the 
first of the Lesser Dog and this star, though 
she passes it before Sun-rise. At six she is sixty- 
six degrees three minutes, and at nine sixty- 
seven degrees forty-two minutes, from Aldebaran, 

who is to the vilest of her. 

' 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction at one 
o’clock after nooli of the 19tb, and so near 
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to tlie Son dicing the wbole mouthy thet he will 
not be «een by ahy, e^^cept the keen aatro* 
SQQier^ during this inonih. ^ 



Venus and Jupiter are editing stars, Venus 
has a direct mot ion through fitafly tnrenty-eight 
degrees, being on the 1st in fhe tail of Um 5 
Goat, near u> the third aiiM this 

cQiiateilatton. Tlie thkd^abe the 2d, 

this >tar being tl>ree (|«artera of 4efegrcc south 
of her; and on Ihe 3d slie pa^s the fourth. 


this siar-l>eing forty-eight pinutes to the south 
of her. If 4he weather is clear we cannot fail 


of marking t}if^ stars duriiig the three or four 
first days of the the 12th 'she is 

nearly in the^ihe with the first and eighth of 
the Water-bearer, and on the IBth she passes 
the eleventh of this constellation, the star''being 
fifty-three minutes north of her; On the 23d 
she is In contact willi the twenty-first of the 
Water-bearer, and on the 27thshe passes Jupiter 
in a barren regi^, being only sixteen minutes to 
the nort|y^ him.. 'f he Mooij^ passes her on the 
19th in {fie morning; shd sets on the ist a little 
past seven, and pn the 2fith about twelve niiputcs 
fijist eight. This month is of course particular I y 


favourable for observations upon tier. 
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Japiter is an evening star^ much longer visible 
in the heavens in the beginning, tlian during the 
iatter part of the month. He passes through 
somewhat more than six degrees and with a 
direct motion. On^the 6th he passes the twenty- 
first of the Water-bearer or star at the edge of * 
the stream of water supposed to issue from the 
Water-pot, the star being eight minutes north* 
The Moon passes him on the Ipth. 

,, 

Mars passes over the me/idian on the Mt at 
six in the morning, and on the 25th at forty- 
eight minutes past four, and of course he may 
be considered as a midnight star. On the 1st 
he rises about midnight near east by south, and 
on the 25th about a quarter past eleven. His 
motion is direct through eleven degrees and a 
half, being on the first between three and four 
degrees from the third of the Virgin; and of 
course, as he mounts the heavens, he is seen 
under the five stars in triangle of the Virgin, 
having under him the first of the Virgin; and 
he finishes his course a little beyond this latter 
star, when they ?ise nearly at the same time, 
and are about four degrees and a half distant 
from each other. The Moon passes him on the 
9tb. 


c 
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Salum and Herscheil are morning stars. Sa* 
turn is on the meridian on the 1st abont nine 
in the morning, and on the 25th at twenty* 
eight minutes past^seven. He rises on the first 
at about three quarters past (^oor, near south* 
east by east, and on the 25th at a cjuarter past 
three. His coLrse is direct through two degrees 
aini three quarters, passing op the 6ih the second 
of the Scorpion, at the distancre of only fifty-four 
minutes, the star betng^south of him; and on 
the 24ab, the tUirteentji of this constellation, the 
star being eight minutes south of him. Of 
course his progress by a star of the second 
magnitude will make it very discarnible, and 
the planet with the two first stars of the Scor¬ 
pion will form a pleasant groupe. The Moon 
passes hiia on the 12tb. 

HeiN«liell is on the meridian at forty minutes 
past s€?vcn, and rises about three quarters past 
two in the moniing of the 1st; and on the 22d 
is on the meridian at twelve minutes past six, 
and risc^ at forty ttiiiiuies past one in the morn¬ 
ing. He moves directly through only three 
quarters of a degree, being near to bis sta¬ 
rionary vpotht; and the first of the Balance, 
which sides soon after him, is a sufficient di- 
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rectioii to him. From Ibis star he is at first 
distant about three degrees, being in a line nearly 
with this star and the tenth of the Virgin. 'The 
Moon passes him very neafly on the lOtfi, at 
forty^three minufes past six in the evening. 

The apparent diameter of the Sun decreases, 
being on the 1st thirty-two minutes thirty-five 
seconds; and on the 25th thirty-two minutes 
thirty-two seconds. The apparent diameter of 
the Moon first increases and then decreases. 
On the 1st, it is^ thirty minutes four seconds, 
which is so near to half a degree, that we may 
notice its size particularly during its long day: 
it increases to the 13th, when it is thirty-two 
minutes fifty seconds; from this time it decreases 
to the 25th to twenty-nine minutes thirty-eight 
seconds, and then increases to the end of the 
month, when it is thirty-one minutes and six 
seconds. 

. For the appearances of the fixed stars we con¬ 
sult the votun^ for 1806. The day of the 
month, in the following table, is in the upper 
line, and under' it the hour, in a line with which 
is in Roman characters the number of the position 
described. Thus, if you observed any particular 

c 2 
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Star at ten o’clock at night on the Sth of this 
monihi you look to the top line of figures, where 
is to be found the figure 8 denoting that day; 
under it in the line* under the letter h marking 
hours is the figure 10, and in the line under 
Pos. or Position, is the Roman character I. 
marking the first position. Of course you look 
for the description of tlie first position in the 
volume for 1806; and in it you will find de¬ 
scribed the positioq of auy«remarkable star about 
ten o’clock at night. ^^ If you want to consult 
the position for any hour or day not marked 
in the tablet look to the tw*o positions near the 
time; as for example, for an object seen on the 
12th at SIX iq the evening. It appears by liie table, 
that on the 8tb, for six in the evening we should 
consul the eleventh position, and on tlic 16th 
we should consult this position at thirty- 
nine minutes past live. In the intermediate 
time, therefore, the 12th day at six in the 
evening, this position w^ill tell us sufficiently 
nearly the place of the object. I have already 
observed^ that the volume for 1800 is become 
peculiarly hecessary, as references are conti¬ 
nually made to it* 
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TABLE OF POSITIONS. 
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m. 

8 

h. 
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la 
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a 
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5 
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40 
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9 

35 
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2 
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53 
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WE have seen in-^^he last inoiitii two planel# 
of superior brilliancy ciecorailiig at the same 
lime the same part of the heavens, and lh« 
iuferior p;tssliig the su^^rior planet within a 
less distance than the Moon's semi-diai^ieter fre¬ 
quently extends to our eye. In the one case, 
namely that of the superior planets he shone with 
n full orb upon us: the inferior planet shewed 
to us a part only of her enlightene<l orb. To 
make this phaenomenon appear to still greater 
advantage, the two planets should pass each 
other, when the splendour of each is the greatest. 
That of Jupiter is not susceptible of very great 
variations: in Venus they are very observable. 
The portion of her orb, illumined by the Sun, 
was decreasing during the w’hole of the month: 
but at the same time her distance from us was 
decreasing, so that her "splendour upon the 
whole of these two considerations was increasing 
every night. If then in her passage by Jupiter 
she far outshone him, her comparative brib 
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liaiicy would have been much the greater^ if 
slie had passed him at the time that her splen¬ 
dour is the greatest This time occurs ^wice 
between two superior coi^unctions; namely, 
once ill going fjcmi her superior to her infe¬ 
rior conjunction, and once in going from her 
inferior to her superior conjunction. Tlte 
reasons for this will occur to you, on consi¬ 
dering in what manner the appearances of her 
orb is daily clianging«,and how her distance i^ 
varying. 


Our climate is not favourable to these obser¬ 
vations, but we may easily imagine how much 
greater is the impression made by these bodies 
on the countries, which enjoy a cU :arcr sky, 
and wlicre an infeiior planet at the same time 
in the evening is so much higher above the 

hori 2 :oii. As we measure the vear bv the time 

*0 % 

in which the Sun appears to ha^e made its pro- 

•r 

gress from one point in the heavens to the same 
again, so the astronomers of the east may have 
delighted in these conjunctions of t^*o planets, 
and observing The tnnes between them. This 
would lead to the conj^^'turing of the interval 
between the conjunctions of three planets; and 

I. 

no on, till at last they would examiue how' much 
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lime has elapsed since the Sun^ the earthy aii<l 
planets, were in one straight line, and how 
much will elapse till again they come into a 
simtlar situation. 

A man, who has been accustomed to think 
of himself only, and to imagine what aji tin- 
portnnt being he is in the universe, is (juite lost, 
when he hears us talk of intUions of iiiiUiuiis 
y^eurs, and to spealt^of pha^iionieiia to take 
place at very dislaitl intervals, of which he 
cannot bring himself to form any conception. 
To him threescore years and ten a long period 
to look at; and he is humbled with the thought, 
that all his imaginary consequence will so soon 
-ranish;^ and that, whilst he is placing his en¬ 
joyments in the trifling concerns of this life; 
such as magnifleent palaces, fine pictures, great 
armies, extensive domain.^, and the like—which 
are all of them worse than trifling, if tlie mind 
of the possesser is corrapted-.^others are con¬ 
templating periods, wdien vic6 shall cease to 
bear sway^ and man shall act up to the prin¬ 
ciples of a rational beings capable of all the 
ctyoymenls which wisdom and virtue can aflbrd. 

But the contemplation of the long periods. 
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formed by tbe intervals between certain pbae* 
nomena of the heavens, has led, and may lead, 
to very false conclusions. The year of the pbU 
losopher may be enlarged far beyond that of 
the common mifid. He may talk familiarly 
of different intervals of very great extent, and 
fraud and superstition may abuse those thoughts, 
which, properly conducted, could lead only to 
good results. Thus the eastern astronomers 
probably gave names*to vayous coujuiictions. 
Superstition annexed certain actions to them: 
fraud played upop the disordered imagination^ 
and l^uropean philosophers have been found to 
exalt eastern tales above the truth and sublimity 
of divine revelation. If we go back to the 
first existence of man on this little ball, in 
which he has contrived so many means of tor¬ 
menting himself; we find, by the light of 
revelation, that very few years have elapsed: 
with eastern tales this is not to be reconoiled: 
and without any real documents of history, 
are we to lay aside our bibles for the dreams of 
an idle phiIosop|fy ? 

% 

It is not improbable, that, as our knowledge 
of the east tnci*eases, we may find sonie, usej^l 
facts in astronomy ascertained^ but, as to epy 

c 5 
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other edvaatage to be derived 4roai our en« 
qiimes^ we must look to other quarters. The 
science of astronomy commenced probably in 
the plains of Chaldea^ and we shall never dis* 
cover any authentic docum^il, that reaches 
nearly so high as the flood. It would not bn 

a useless nor an idle task to go back from 
this time, and to ascertain the phsenomena 
in the heavens to the day of the 6rst appearance 
of man on this •earth**' In that interval we 
should find the circufnstances, which led the 
ancient astronomers to their various post* 
tions« and which gave rise to various fables: 
but the well-instructed mtisd would clearly see 
the fallacy of confounding the records of 
eveitts hi the heavens, with those whicli passed 
upon the earth: be would not give up reve* 
latioh for the fancies, that occupied the minds 
of those, who had but just learned the mdiments 
of 

p 

Ait we made our observations lafst month on 
the planet Venus, we might /ollow the same 
method with Mercury this month, if the weather 
is favourable. Being visible in the middle of 
the month a considerable time alter Sun^set, 
ond ^ course betiig to the east of- Che Sun, we ^ 
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know that he is somewhere between his supe¬ 
rior and inferior cofijunctioii, in his way from 
the former, or in^ approaching towards the 
latter. In the beginning bf the month we 
cannot discover bim: but before the 17th he 
is high enough above the horizon to attract 
notice, and we observe that his distance from 
the Sun is increasing. Since towards the end 
of the month he ceases to be visible, we are 
sure tliat he is approaR^itng tpwards his lower 
conjunction. Of course must in this month 
be at his greatest^ elongation; and this we find 
is on the 17th, and then Jupiter and this planet 
form a conspicuous object, such as must have 
struck the early astronomers, but not to be 
compared with the eilect, that the three planets, 
Jupiter, Mercury, and Venus must have pro¬ 
duced, when all three were near the same point 
in the heavens. If this event can so ‘seldom 
take place, bow much seldomer must be that 

all the planets being in the same spot ? and, 

when we have formed an idea of the number 

of. years that must elapse before any mortnl 

will see it, what is *that time to the days of. 

* 

eternity ? 

The Mbou at its rising on the 1st is seen irery. 
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near to the sixteenth of the Lion, and of course 
under the first this constellation. As she 
mounts the heavens, we shall perceive that she 
^as passed the line*betw€!en the first of the Hydra 
and the hrst of the Lion ; anckat nine, when she 
is thirty-nine degrees twenty-seven minutes from 
the second of the Xwins, we may notice her 
peculiar situation in the eastern hemisphere. She 
is to the east of the line between tlie first of the 
Hydra, the first |uid thisd and sixth of the Lion, 
and the third and fourth of the Greater Bear. 
She has removed considerably from the sixteenth 
of the Lion, which star she passed at forty-seven 
minutes past five ; and during the former part of 
the night we cannot fail of noticing above her 
the first or the Lion, which is upon the meridian 
nearly siit the same time with her. On the iid she 
rises under the first of the Lion, which star is 
now at a considerable distance from her, but not 
so far as the second of the Lion, wdiich rises with 
her. As she mounts the heavens, we notice 
i^ove her the stars in the Lion, and at nine she 
is fiftydegrees twenty-fou|^minutes from the 
llhcond of the Twins. Oif the 3d she rises under 
Jibe second of tho Virgin, and in a line 

with this star and the second of tri^e Lion, as will 
he perceived whmi she mounts 
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it will be past midnight before she has crossed 
this line. At nine she is twenty-eight degrees 
forty-one minutes from the first of the Lion. 

On the 4th thesMoon rises under the five stars 
in triangle of the Virgin; and^ as she mounts the 
heavens, the stars in the Crow are seen under 
her. She is evidently directing her course to the 
first of the Virgin, and about midnight this star 
with Mars will inak»*with [ler a conspicuous 
figure ill the eastern hemisphere. She is at that 
time forty-four degrees three minutes from the 
first of the Lion. On the 5 th she rises under the 
first of the V'irgin and Mars, forming witli them 
during the night a very pleasing object. She 
passes the star at eighteen minutes past five in 
the afternoon, and is much nearer to the star 
than the planet, though her recess from both will 
be very apparent to the night traveller during 
the morning of the dth. On this day she passes 
|he ecliptic, but for evident reasons without pro¬ 
ducing an eclipse. On the 7 th she rises in the 

f, 

morning very ngar to the planet Herschell, whom 
she passes at one o^cTock; and she is followed by 
the first of the Balance, which star she passes at 
three quarters past five in the morning, when 
the first of the Virgin and Mars, the first of the 
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balance and tha Moon* the second of the Scor¬ 
pion and Saturn* wili form a line that will strike 
the traveller. 

On the 8th she rises in the morning under the 
two first stars of the Balance, and is soon fol¬ 
lowed hy the second of the Scorpion* Saturn, and 
Antares* forming conspicuous objects for the 
early riser. On the 8th she rises above* but 
near to the second^of the»Scorpion and Saturn* as 
she passes both star and planet in the course of 
the day* the star at thirty-five minutes past noon* 
and the^^fPlaoet at three quarters past four in the 
aiftemooii; and of course on the 9th* wlien she 
rises* she will be seen under them* and at no 
great distance* forming* with them and Antares a 
very pleasing figure* On the lOth she is per¬ 
ceived at her rising to be at a considerable dis¬ 
tance fix»aEi Saturn* which will be observed to be 
very considerably increased on the 1 Hh, when 
she is travelling through the stars in the head of 
the Archer* and we shall leave her till after the 
14Ui* on which day is new M<^n at fifty-nine 
minutes past one in* the afternoon* but without 
an eclipse* as she is then morcv than four degrees 
end three quartem in her upright north of. the 
aoliptick. 
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On the I5tb» they who have a good view of 
the horizon at west>south-west, w'itl in that 
quarter Bee the thin crescent of the^Moon^ in a 
line almost with Mercury and the four small stars 
in the Water-pol^ and the Moon, Meieiniy^, 
Venus, and Jupiter, thus adorning the western 
hemisphere, will excite much admiration, even 
in the least attentive observers. On the 16th the 
Moon is above Mercury, but near to Jupiter,, 
and is evidently direcftfig her course towards 
Venus. She is now bet\^M^n the lines drawn 
through the two eastern and two western of the 
four stars in Square, and at six is seventy-three 
degrees tw'enty-three minutes from Aldebaran. 
On the 17th her distance from Jupiter has con- 
Mderably increased. She has passed the line 
drawn between the two eastern of the four stars 
in Square; and it is evident that she will pass 
Venus before she is seen again in the west. We 
still have a good opportunity of comparing to¬ 
gether the three planets with the Moon ; and 
they, who have telescopes^ will now compare 
together its cre|cent with those of two of the 
planets, and explain*to their neighbours, why 
one planet appears with a full orb* At six she 
it sixty degrees forty-two minutes from Aide* 
haran. 
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On the 18th the Moon in seen above but neftr 
to Venus, having passed this planet at forty-nine 
minutes past seven of this morning; and soon 
after Snn-set, as ^the light permits, we notice 
Mercnry and Jupiter near t;ach other, Venus 
above them, the Moon above Venus, the three 
stars of the Ram above the Moon, and to the 
south, Menkar and the small stars in the head of 
the Whale. At six the Moon is forty-eight 
degrees eighteen, minuets frymi Aldebaran. On 
the 19th she is between the three stars of the 
Ram and Menkar, with the small stars in the 
head of the Whale ; but she has not arrived at 
the line between the hrst of the Ham and the 
first of the Whale, She is now at the head of, 
and considerably removed from, tlie three pla¬ 
nets, and we perceive how^ much superior her 
light is to theirs collectively, and may form an 
idea howucnany planets most have been created 
to give us an equal advantage with this companion 
to the Barth. At six she is thirty-six degrecus 
eleven minutes from Aldebaran. 

tj 

On the 20tb, the Moon,'^ai the first appearance 
of the three planets, heads them, though now at a 
constileiabie distance from Venus the highest. 
Bhe it til a conspicuous situation between the 
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'fTiree first stars of the Ram^ the Pleiacles, and 
Menkar^ with the small stars in the head of the 
Whale; and on this day she passed the equator 
early in the morning, but Ibr evident reasons 
withcut an eclipse. This is her descending node* 
as she is now going to the south of the equator. 
Belbri; Mercury sets, we shall admire the grpupe 
formed by him, Jupiter, Venus, the stars in the 
Ram, the Whale, the Moon, the Pleiades, and 
Aldebaran, near the it>^ldian. At six o'clock 
the Moon is sixty-seven ilegrees thirty-three mi¬ 
nutes from the second of the Twins, On the 
21st, she is on the meridian at tw'elve minutes 
past five; and, when she fii*st appears* will be 
seen at some distance from the meridian* and 
near the line between the Pleiades and Menkar, 
or the first of the Whale, but near to the former 
•tars. Wc have now two groupes on which to fix 
our attention; the three planets, and above them 
the Moon, encircled by the stars in tlie Ram* the 
head of the Whale, the Pleiades, and Aldebaran. 
As Mercury sinks under the lioriapn, Orion ap¬ 
proaches to the meridian. At six the Moon is fifty- 
six degrees and at ninefifty-four degrees thirty-five 
minutes from the secouft of the Twins. On the 22d 
the Moon is on the meridian at six o'clock, when un- 
derneatb her is Aldebaran, the first of the Bull* and 
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near her the fifth of this constellation, or star hi 
the Bull’s-eye, which she passed at forty-four 
.minutes past three. When she is on the meridian, 
the heavens, if the weather is fine, will present a 
glorious appearance. In the pastern hemisphere 
Orion; near the meridian Sirius, the first of the 
Lesser Dog, the two first stars of the Twins, Ca- 
pelia, the first of the Lion, and the seven stars of 
the Great Bear. In the western hemisphere. 
Mercury near the ho((Zf>n, Jupiter and Venus 

4 * 

make up for the w^ai^ of stars of the first magni¬ 
tude ; but the four stars in .Square, tVio second and 
first of Andromeda, wuth the first of Perseus, the 
three stars of the Ram, u ith those in the head of 
the Whale and the Pleiades, will successively 
call our attention. At thi« time the Moon is 
eighty degrees eighteen iiitntites from the first of 
the Lion to the east of her, and thirtv-four de- 
greus twelve minutes from the first of the Ram 
to the west of her, and at nine she is seventy- 
eight degrees fifty minutes from the first of tite 
Lion, and thirty-five degrees thirty-seven minutes 
from the first of the Ram. 

r.; 

On the 2SJ, the Moon is on the meruitan at 
forty-eight minutes pa.Ht six, when Mercury is 
just under and Jupiter near to the horizon be- 
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Twk'cen west and weak by aouth. Under the Moon 

* 

is the third of Orion, and of coorse the re- 

nfoiiider of that CToniitenatton is near to the 

% 

meridian. Directly above Har* is the second of 
the Ihilt, Venus ^nd Aldebaran now grace the 
western hemisphere. At six the Moon is sixty- 
eight degrees tw'eutyreigbt minutes from the first 
of the Lion and forty^five degrees forty minutes 
from the first of the Ram; and at nine she is 
sixty-six degrees Bfty-iiiyi; minutes from the first 
of the Lion and forty-sevep degrees seven- mi- 
notes from the Brst of the Ram. On the 24th 
the Moon is on the meridian at thirty-six minutes 
past seven, being directly under the seventh and 
twelfth of the Twins. Venus is now the ooljr 
planet with her atiove the lioriarjii, but w ith Al- 
debarari an<l Orion gives htstre U» tlte western 
hemisphere. Sirius is near to the meridian in 
the eastern hemisphere. Under the Moon, but 
to the east of her, is the third of the T%vins; and 
farther eastward, l>ut lower down, the first and 
second of the Lesser Dog : above tier to the east 
are the two first stars of the Twins. At six slie 
is fifty-six degrees tweisty-nine dimuies from the 
first of the Lion, and t%venty-three degrees forty- 
intnuies from Aldebaran, and at nine she is fifty- 
four degrees fuiiy-nine minutes from Uie first of' 
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the Lion, and twenty-fi to degtoea ten mtfitttes 
from Aidebaran. ^ 


On the 25th,*the Moon is on (he meridian 
at twcnty-aix minutes past ^eight, Venus being 
still sufliciently high above the horizon to the north 
of west. Under the Moon are the third of the 
Twins to the west and the first of the Lesser Doj^ 
to the east of the meridian. Above her to the 
east of the meridian |j(he two first stars of the 

f 

Twins. Sirius is n^iiw near to, hot to the west of 
the meridian. At six she was forty-four d^rees 
nineteen minutes from the ^rst of the Lion, and 
thirty«five degrees fifly*one rainotea from Alde» 
baran; and at nine she is forty *t wo degrees forty- 
seven minotes from the first of the Lion, and 
thirty-seven degrees twenty-four minutes from 
Aldobaran. On the 20ih she is on the meridian 
at sixteen minutes past nine, Venus now being 
near to the horizon in west by north. Above tiie 
Moon are nojfr the two first stars of the Twins, 
and below her the two first stars of the Lesser 
Bog, all to thejwest of and near to the meridian. 
l*he #estern A^misphero is liost splipKltd. At 
six she is thirty*one degrees fifty^five minutes 
from the first of the Lion, and forty^eight degrees 
Iwenty^two minute from Aldebaran, and at nine 
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SVie is thirty degrees twenty-one minutes (ram the 
first of the Lion, and forty-nine degrees fifty- 
seven minutes from Aldebaran, 

On tlie 27 th, the JViocm is on the meridian at 
five minutes past ten, Venus being now under 
the horizon and Mars just risen to the east of east- 
south-east, the first of the Virgin being higher 
up to the south of that point. She is now near 
the two stars called the fimUof th^ Crab, the first 
of them having suffered an occultation this eve¬ 
ning, w'hich commenced at four minutes and a half 
past eight, when the star was five minutes and a 
haif north of the Moon’s center, and the star 
emerged at fourteen minutes and a half past nine, 
when it was seven minutes north of the Moon’s 
center. The progress of the Moon is evidently 
to a point under the first of the bion to the east 
of her. At six she is sixty-one degrees thirteen 
minutes and at nine siidly-two degrees fifiy-three 
minutes from Aldebaran. On the 28th she is on 
the meridian at fifty-five minoles past ten, the 
first of the Lion ^ing above her to the east 
ef the mericliae, and Mfirs and the first of the 
Virgin sufficiently above the horizon »n the south¬ 
east by east. At six the is seventy-two degrees 
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twent^r^five mifiutes and at nine seyenty-six dc> 
grees fire minntes from Aldobaran. 

Mercory is antsvonitig star during the whole of 
this ixionth, and in the middle of the mcmth is so 
long abore the horizon, afler Son-set, that every 
person may, if the evenings are hne, became ac¬ 
quainted with this planet. He is at his greatest elon* 
gatton from the Son on the 17th, when he will not 
set for nearly ap hour«and three quarters aRer the 
Sun. His motion it direct till the 24th, when he 
is stationary, having moved through about twenty- 
nine degrees; and during the remainder of the 
month he is retrograde through two degrees and 
three quarters. At first, he is at a considerable 
distance fiom Jupiter, but the decrease of this 
distance will be very apparent every night for the 
former part of the month; but Mercury does not 
overtake Jupiter. The approach of the fi»rmer 
to the latter star, and theif its recess, will form a 
pleasing object of reflexion to the observer; and 
will easily be acdounted for by those who use the 
pasteboard and planet beads. ^ As Mercury does 
set till three quartehi of an hour after the 
on the 1st, they who have a clear aspect be- 
iween west-soutlHwest and south-west by west. 
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-im&y in fine evenings see him from the first. la 
the middle of the month he will be seen by all^ 
luid tiiey, who have telescopes should not lose 
this opportunity of remarking the difference 
between superior |nd inferior planets, in the 
aspects of Mercury and Venus compared with 
that of Jupiter. Till the time of Galileo, all 
men almost were agreed, that these planets 
shone vrith a full orb; the discovery of the 
telescope has shown th^^ mistake; and future 
iiivetUtona will probably slyew equal errour in 
many sagacious remarks of the wise men of 
this generation. Tliis will teach us not to be 
angry with our neighbours, who do not see 
with our eyes; much less to treat them as Ga¬ 
lileo was treated by his, who put him into the 
ecclesiastical court for speaking the truth. The 
Moon passes Mercury on the morning of the 
Ifith. 

Venus is an evening star during this month, 
and has a direct motion through nearly thirty- 
three degrees; being on the IsUof the month 
in an obscure sitiifition to the west of the line 
drawn through the two eastern of the four stars 
in Stjuare; on the 7 th she is nearly in a line 
with them, and is proceeding to the small stars 
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ia tbe band of the Fishes. On the 18th she 
passes the fifth of this coiisteUation^ the star 
being only tvi*enty>two minutes north of her, 
of course she was under the fourth a few days 
before, and will pass above |,he sixth two days 
after this time* She ends her course under 
tbe three first stars of the Ram, but has not 
reat!hed the line drami between the second and 
third and produced* Her disiance,from Jupiter, 
from whom she w^as ^<|istant only five degrees 
and a quarter on the 1st, is continually in¬ 
creasing, and as she is high above the horizon 
for a considerable time after Sun-set we shall 
have every opportunity of making observations 
OR her orb and motion. The Moon pa.sses her 
on tbe 18th. 

Mars is visible in the night during this month, 
rising on the first about eleven at night, and 
on the ^5th about ten minutes before ten. 
His motion is direct through nearly four de¬ 
grees and a half. On the 1st he rises nearly 
ai the same time with the first of the Virgin, 
from which star he is distant about five degrees, 
and daily receding from it he moves towards 
tbe tenth of the Virgin. The Moon passes him 
on tbe 5th. _ 
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Jupiter is an evening star, and on the 1st is 
about five degrees and a half from Venus. His 
motion is direct through about six degrees and 
a half; and as he moves so slowlyj and Venus 
advances so rapidly, the distance between them 
will appear every night to be rapidly increasing* 
As Venus however retreats from him. Mercury 
approaches to him. As he is so long above ihet 
horizon after Sun*set, and many telescopes wilt 
be directed towards him^from the unusual cir^ 
cumstance of those three^ apparently largest 
planets being so near to each other, and visible 
at the same tim^ the observer will notice 
peculiarly the eclipses of his moons, of which 
there will be one at six o'clock on the 9tb, 
the 16th, and the 17th. During the whole 
month he continues in the space between the 
line drawn through the two eastern, and the 
line drawn through the two western of the four 
stars in Square. The Moon passes him oh the 
16th. 

Saturn is a morning star, being on the meridian 
on the 1st at five minutes past seven, and on 
the 2Jth at half past five. His motion is direct, 
through nearly a degree and a quarter, being 
in a conspicuous situation to the east of the 

D 
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second of the Scorpion, and with that star^ 
and the first or Antares forming a pleasing oh» 
ject to the early traveller. The Moon passes 
him on the 8th. • 

Herscheli rises before midnight on the 1st. 
and is on the meridian at half past hve in the 
morning, and on the 20th is on the meruliari 
at nine minutes |>ast four in the morning. On 
the 15th he is statioi|i|ry, so that his motion 
this month is scart^ly perceptible. The first 
of the Balance is a sufficient direction to him, 
from which star he is tiistant about two 
degrees and a half, being to the west of it. 
The Moon passes him at one in the morning 
of the 7tb, being then very near to him. 

a 

The apparent diameter of the Sun is on Uie 
1st thirty-two minutes and a half, and on the 
S3tii thirty-two minutes twenty-one seconds. 
The Moon’s apparent diameter first increases, 
then decreases, and lastly increases. On the 
1st it is thirty-one minutes seventeen seconds; 
and it increases to the 9tb, when it is thirty- 
tmi» minutes twenty-two seconds: it now de- 
to the 21st, when it is twemy>ntne 
minutes thirty-eight seconds, and then increases 
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1:0 ,tlie end of the month, being on the last 
midnight thirty-one minutes and a half. 
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IN Ibe*'Iasi nuMitb, probably .many of my 
^readm bad'the pi^nanily of eompaiing to¬ 
gether Oor three brightest planets, and several 
would view them through a telescope, and 
i«»irk the difleitet *>^n>e«raaoe. of tbe two 
inforior from that of the aupertor fdanet, as also 
.the rariatioa of their asphcts compared with 

* I • '' 

s»ch €»thero The brightness of a planet, are 
have obaenpod, depends pmi^ upon its distance 
from us, and partly npon the quantity of its 
orb, Uiat is illuminedo At lepst this is the 
.general way of oonridering the question, .and 
4irtll ba sufficient ibr the answering of it, when 
•we are only cmnparing the brigbtness.of the 
aamo planet at ffifierent rioMs In its orbit. 

i 

o 

l%tts» wbmi it is asked^ at what times Venus 
is the ilnightest, the answer^b readily given, 
as it b disoevered by a very eluant mathe- 
.malical pmUmiM that she b hr%|itest at a point, 
betwem her 

V ' ‘' •- ' .W 
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elongation. Of cotirao* aco6t<dtng to ibis sola* 
tion, there are two places in her ovbii^ where 
her brightness is the same# ami greater than 
in any other places of her orbit. These two 
places are the %ne between her inferior 
conjunction and greatest elongation on the 
eastern; the other* between her inferior con¬ 
junction and greatest elongation on the western 
side of her orbit. 

This solution goes on tife presumptiof^'^^mt 
the orbit of Veniie4s rery nearly circular; and 
it sufBctenily answers for general purposes* as 
it gires the places near the greatest elongations# 
though the precise points are far l^om being 
accurutely determined. Upon the same plan# 
tlie places where Mercury appears to be the 
brighest are ascertained to be between his 
greatest ^ elongations and his superior conjunc¬ 
tion. Mercury Iasi month was between his 
superior conjunction and greatest elongation* 

•ft 

and therefore according to this supposition 
attained his greatest degree of brightness: but . 
Venus being also beUveen her superior con¬ 
junction and greatest elongation* did not during 
that time attain her greatest degree of bri|d^t- 
ness. But Venus during this month jmsses i^ 
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greaittsi elongalioii* mnA moves towsrds Imbt sn- 
Cofkir ^onjiioctioD. W« may then observe how 
much her brightness is sojperior tlt» month to 

•" sex 

what it was last. 

How diBerently are often actual observa* 
tions fnm the dry result of mathematical 
calcolatioiis! and with what triumph iJoes the 
vulgar mind exalt« when it thinks* that the 
labours of the ei^ilightehed tend to no useful 
purpose I The vulghr measure of utility is 
bounded by its own confined views; and if 
the scleiicre of the philosopher determines accu* 
ralely one point which in practice is not fiiund 
to take place* the fitult is not in the philosopher 
but in the practitioner. The philosopher de> 
Mrmines what will be the result of certain 
aetiptis upon cmiain principles; hut if you 
vary the least in the world your actions or your 
principles* the very accuracy of the philosopher 
^wUt prevent his success in practice. Thus a 
phflosoplier tells you what is the enact line a 
body would describe* supposing it to be acted 
npon by a fiwee like that we cell gravity* and 
thiown wM a certmo degree of velocity at a 
omtam angle ; hoir^lf the ei^pnher plaoss a 
eanmm btiMce the philoaopher* and desires hiia 
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to tut a mark, it is a handred to ona tbat tlio' 
philosopher is beat by die oommoiiiest arttllery- 
jruan* 1 may 8eUle« as 1 please* the motions 
of elastic balls* and no one #itt doubt the trudt 
of ttiy theory; yet if 1 attempt to brtn^tny rules 
into action u|>on. a billiard table;^ any ensigns 
in the Guatds will soon teach me the difl^renoe 
between theory and practice* 


Happy it is for mankind tha^ this is the case^ 
and both parties might desire useful 
from it. The ^pliilosopher* m applyitig Ihis 
cases to real life* would team to coasider 
circumstances may take place to destroy %is 


positions; and the^ practitioner who by long 
experience has discovered a useful truth* tiia|| 
carry it forwarti to far more extetistve purposes# 

A 

by the assistance which he would derive from 
philosophy. The phtlosopber has deteriUiiipd 
the times for the greatest brightness of Venus 
and Mercury; but in his solutions he considers 
only the Sun as the enlightening body* the 


planet as an ijpaque iKdIy reflecting the rajri 
ef the Sun* and the eye of an observer u^oit 
the Barth ^ceivl|^; dw reflected rays* and 


notibing the dtHfeient degrees of brighliH^ss* 
which tliey impan. The ^e is also aupfiesed 
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** 6 

to lie in tli« center of the Earth* with nothio|^ 

to intoemie between him and the planet. The 
jnoixlem was certainly an ingenioos one to hud 
In anoh a ease a planet would appear 

to ha the brighest $ hot in the application of 
it to real life* other things are to be con* 

sidered* and om problem be€X>iiia(i more in« 
tficate« 





It la tdiykitis that* if«iwe* according to rote* 
ft^ tbe evenii^ or morning when Venos 
the hffighesi* our, climate w|ll very 
olli^ d§M^y t predicticm. A misty air will 
niaite n much greater change in her appearance 
than wiU toUow §tom any variation that takes 
j^ac# m bar dklance* near to the ptMitioo we 
have llBed t^ion lor Utis geealest brightness. 
Bi|k it nnii ha said^ k is obvious* abo^ that 
ihif fidiesc^lM^ oou^ never take into const* 
dyhkieii so varm^e a thing as the weather* 
wnmy pVtocnt ai|y obsmvations; and we 
ilpv grnnt^ in thme things* Uint 

MOMf'Sxed .-coom 
im,) ^ ' i il Jfc ^tk*, ■cBOTi itt . gor 

.19'iffiM: 'tba 



t» ua. If w« altow 

will not 
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appear ao to some persoa existing opoii tbe* 
Raitb; and we c^annot destroy the Mooii» or 
the diamal motion of the Rarth, for the sake 
of las ingenious problenu 

The fact is> that the day fixed for the bfighe<^ 
ness of the planet being the greatest, may be 
the very day, when the Moon is at full; 
and though’ she cannot in such a case be near 
to the planet, yet heV 8U|>ertor splendour must 
very much ini pair the ^lanet^s light, whU^ 
will in future evenings increase instead of de*^ 
crease in brightness. But it is not necessary 
for the Moon to be at its fuH: for if tt vhas 
just finished its third, or is entering upon its 
last qoartcar, on the day fixed for ^the. greatest 
brightness, that brightness will assniedly not bd 
so great, as it would be, , were the Moon near 
to the Sum and ^e planet fiw removed from 
its point of greatest brightness. 

Aletii,. what a diil^renoe is there not between 
the light of a ssanmer^i and of a winter’s evening, 
<twtng ^ ^be the Si^ M 

the same time alter ^ Hew^ 

die brt|^h|neai ¥tnu8 ba:li»^'innaB|iei^^ 
rf . Read ^ to^ - Its; .^ giaate^^i^^ 


then iniiit 


•P 
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Irom whut Bhe poncmet in winter m long time 
belbie and after her gremteH elongation. On 
a dark clear wintry nighty when the Moon 
ghres no light to the Earth, and the twilight 
has ceasedj Yentui will appear krith far sup«ri04 
splmidonr at any height aboee the horiaon, than 
ahe can in aommer vpon the day fixed for her 
greatest hrightneas. 


We have thus *pokilcSf out some reasons for 
Ml accepliiig the phUoaopher^a aolutiott of the 
celelmted problein, ^ respecting the greatest 
Iw^htnesa of an inferior planet; and these 
ariie from considerations, some of ^em that 
might have fallen under his contemplatton. 
They are of wdight when we eomader 
one planet: how fiur his problem will assist m, 
m comparing together the splendour of two 
dHfereiit plaaeti^ when each according to him 
has arfiv^ at its greatost biii^neas, may be 
tfes sobjoct of fitrther" onqniry. The .Moon's 
i|>liiitonr w^ now occnpy our oltontiott* ^' 


V* \ "’ft* 


dm lot tho Moon is oh dm merldlHi at 

. . .1 

nadter the 

- ^ A. '.A. 'k' « . A m. .4k. ■■■•: 
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east of the niendiaii, bat at a macb greater 
distance. time Mars and the first of the 

Virgin are in the south-east; and soon after her 
rising, two planets in the Vest, the Moon, tn 
the east, and Oi^on- near the meridian, fimn a 
y^ry glorious scene. At nine o’clock she is 
forty-seven degrees forty-nine minutes llrcHa 
the second of the Twins. On the 2d is lull 
Moon, at fifty'Seven minutes past three in the 
morning, but without hh eclipse, as she is about 
three degrees and a half in her upright from 
the eciiptick. She rises under the Li<^, almost 
in a line with the fourth and ei^th of this 
constellation; and is soon followed by the 
second of the Virgin: before she sets she passes 
the line drawn through the sfpi^ of the lion 
srd the second of .the Virfi^lk, passing under 
the latter star* At nine die is sixty-one degtees 
seventeen minutes firom the seponil of the Twins.. 
On the Sd is seen at her rising , near th^ 
five iftars in triangle of the Yirgtii, hut nearest, 
to the seventh of this consiellalion. As she 
moonts the heincais^ the first of the Visgm and 
Mars to ^e east, , aiidi the. fust <ucid second of 
the Lioo -^ the west of her, csdl o««r atlenticpi. 
At nine she is diiity-eight degiiiee rtinn 
nuteilfonid^ 
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On the 4th, the Moon is followed soon after 
kcr rising by the first of the Virgin; and it 
is evident by the ^progress of the Moon that 
she will pass near to this star, which in fact 
saffers an oeculiation. This* takes place at 
twenty minutes past ten, when the star dis¬ 
appears, being then fifteen inintitcs south of 
the Moon’s center; and it appears again at 
three quarters past ten, when it is fourteen 
minutes and threS quarters^ south of the Moon’s 
center. As a star of the first magnitude thus 
disappears, it is to be hoped that the night will 
be favourable for observations upon it. Still 
the great splendour of the Moon is a disad¬ 
vantage. At nine o’clock she is fifty-two degrees 
nineteen minutes from the first of the Lion. Tlic 
position of the Moon afterwards between this 
star and Mars, will give an interest to her mo¬ 
tion during the whole night. On the 5th she 
rises under the fii^ of the Virgin and Mars, 
having passed the planet in the morning; and 
on this day she passes the ecliptick, going from 
ihe^tMinthem to the northern siSe, but for evi¬ 
dent reasons without producing an eclipse. 
I>oring the nighty the first of the Virgin, Mars, 
the Moon followed by tlie two first of the 
Balance, and the two first of the Scorpion, 
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will preseat a pleasing scene to the traveller. 
On the 6th she rises under Herschell and the 
first of the Balance, having passed the planet at 
half past six in the morning, and the star at half 
past eleven : her* progress is towards the second 
of the Scorpion and Saturn. The star .she passes 
at six in the evening of the 7 th, and the planet 
at thirty-six minutes past eleven at night; so 
that when she ri.ses hi the morning of the 8th, 
she is seen under these two* objects, and with 
liim and Antares forms a* very agreeable object 
to the traveller. 

On the 9th, the Moon ri.ses in the morning 
at a considerable distance from Saturn and 
Antares^ and is follower! by the small stars 
in the head of the Archer. On tlie lOth she 
is followed soon after her rising by the small stars 
in the head of the Archer; and on the 1 Ith she 
is seen soon after her rising to be bt-ftween 
these stars and the two first of the Goat, evt- 
dently directing her course to these latter stars. 
On the ISth ^he is seen rising under the two 
first stars of the Goat, having passed the second 
or lo^lest of these starsi at forty minutes past 
two in the morning* On the 13th, she rises 
between the two first stars of the Goat and the 
second of the Water-bearer; where we leare 
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h^r, as the new Moon is on the 16th, at nine* 
teen minutes past four in the morning, but 
without an eclipse, as she is upwards of three 
degrees in her upright north of t!ie ecliptick, 
or Sun’s apparent path in the heavens. 

On the 18th, %ve may resume our observations 
on the Moon in the west, but in vain look for 
the companions of its similar appearance last 
month (Mercury •and Jdpiter), as when she 
appears they are botlf under the hori:eon. Mer¬ 
cury preceding and Jupiter following the Sun, 
and setting very soon after him. At tlie first 
appearance of the Moon on this day, we see 
her under the three first stars of the Ham, 
Venus now being near to her; and these stars, 
tlie Moon, and the planet, will form a very 
pleasing object in the west. On the 19th she 
passes the ecHptick, or Sun’s apparent path, in 
the morning, being at her descending node, but 
for evident reasons without producing an eclipse. 
At the hrst appearance of these stars, we 
notice, her between the three fitt»t of^ the Ram 
and Menkar, or chief star in the head of the 
Whafe, having just passed the line between the 
first of the Earn and the first ^ of the Whale.* 

•V 

She IS directing her course towards Aide* 

baran; and this star, with the Pleiades and 
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Venus with the three stars of the Ram, will 
strike all, who look at the Moon this evening. 
At nine she is twenty-six degrees forty-eight 
minutes from Aldebaran. On the 2Dth she 
is seen under life Pleiades, and nearly in a 
line with these stars and Menkar, but much 
nearer to them than to the latter star. Venus 
and the three tirst stars of the Ram are now 
at a considerable distance from her. At nine 
she is fifty-eight degi^es twesnty-nine minutes 
from the second of the I'wins. On the !2Ist, 
she passes through the Hyades, being jft thirty- 
five minutes past eight nearest to the first 
fourth of the Bull, at six minutes past nine 
nearest to the second fourth, and at forty-nine 
minutes past eleven nearest to the fifth, or 
BulTs-eye. In this progress Aklebaran cannot 
fail of exciting our attention, being in a line 
between her and the third of Orion. At nine 
she is forty-seven degrees two minutes from the 
second of the Twins. 

On the 22d,^he Moon is seen above Alde- 
baran, being above the line between this star 
and the sixth of the Bull or tip of the southern 
horn, the tatter star being nearest to her. Of 
4 Xiunie we see above her the second of the Bui), 
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or tip of the northern horn : and in this position 
she heads a group worthy of notice ; as it con¬ 
tains the Pleiades and Ilyades, the three stars of 
the Ram, and Mehkar with the small stars in 
the bead of the Whale; and lastly, but not least 
in splendour^ Venus. Orion under her towards 
the south, and Capella at a distance above her 
towards the north, unite tlieir glories in adding 
lustre to the scene. At nine she is seventy-one 
degrees two minuses frots the first of the Lion. 
On the 23d, she is seen nearly in the line be¬ 
tween the sixth of tlie Bull and the third of the 
Twins, but nearest to the former star. Above 
her are the seventh and twelfth of the Twins, 
and at a greater distance the two first of this con^ 
stellation, under her is Orion. At nine she is 
hfty-nine degrees twelve minutes from the first 
of the Lion. 

On the 524th the Moon is on the meridian at 
twenty-four minutes past six, having then under 
ber, but to the west, the third of the Twins, and 
above her to the east.the two fir%( of this consteL 
lation. Of course, when the evening is suffi-^ 
ciently advanced, vre shall see below her the third 
of the Twhu^ nnd the first of Orion, as riie is vL 

a line with llMne stars and Ihesa* 
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cond of the Twins. At nine she is forty-seTen 
degrees fifteen minutes from the first of the Lion. 
On the 25th she is on the meridian at tw’elve 
tiiiiiutes past seven, having ftieii above her the 
two first of the *i^'ins> and below her the two 
first of the Lesser -Dog, and being almost in a 
right line w ith the second of the Twins and the 
first of the Lesser I>og ; all being at this time on 
the meridian. The w'estern hemisphere is now 
splendid ; the line fratn the* Moon to Venus 
pointing out objects familiar from former notice; 
whilst, under this line, Orion and Sirius make the 
region between the south and south-west con¬ 
spicuous. At nine she is thirty-five degrees and 
six minutes from the first of the Lion. 

On the 2fith the Moon is on the meridian at 
one minute past eight, being in tlie barren re¬ 
gion of the Crab, and having above her to the 
eaat of the meridian the Nebula, with the northern 
and southern Asses, and to the W'est the two first 
'^stars of the Twins : considerably to the east of 
her is the first o£ the Lion; and Mars« with the 
first of the Virgiiv. ’'re just risen in the east- 
south-cast. Venus is set; but the western hemis¬ 
phere has great brilliancy, from the south-soutli- 
West to the west. At nine she is fifty-seven de^ 
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^rees forty-two minutes from Aldebaran, and 
seventy-five degrees iifty^eight minutes from the 
first of the Virgin. On the 27 th the Moon is on 
the meridian at fifty minutes past eight, having 
directly under her almost the first of the Hydra. 
The two first stars of the Crab are now to the 
west of her, as she passed the first at fifty-seven 
minutes past six this morning, and the secrond 
first at fifty-seven minutes pa.st seven. The first 
of the Lion is aUsome tfistance from her to the 
east, the stars in the head not having quite 
reached the meridian. Mars and the first of the 
Virgin are now at some height above the horizon 
towards east-south-cast. At nine the Moon is 
seventy degrees thirty-seven minutes from Aide- 
baran, and sixty-three dc-grees two minutes from 
the first of the V^irgin. 

t 

On the 2Sth the Moon is on the meridian at 
forty minute;^ past nine, having the first of the 
Limi above her, but to the tvcsst of the meridian ; 
and she is evidently directing her course towards 
the first of the Virgin, from which star she was 
distant forty^nine degrees forty minute.<i at nine 
o^clock, and at the same time distant fqrty-t\vo 
degrees twenty-one minutes from the tecond of 
the Twins. On the 29th she is on the meridian 
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at thirty-one minutes past ten, having the small 
stars of the Cup under her; and to the west of 
the meridian and above her the eighth and fouHh 
ot the Lion, the second being to the east of and 
above her. Xhe first of the Lion is of course to 
the west of her, and the first of'the Virgin and 
Mars midway between her and the point south¬ 
east by east. At nine she is thirty-five degrecis 
fifty-four minutes from the first of the Virgin, 
and fifty-five degrees ffiirty-seven minutes from 
the second of the Twins. %)n the 3(>th she is on 
the meridian at twenty-three minutes past eleven, 
having above her to the east the seventh, and to 
the west the second of the Virgin, being two of 
the five stars in triangle. 'I’he whole of the 
Lion is now to the west of the meridian, the 
second being considerably above her. Under 
her are the stars in the Crow ; and the first of the 
Virgin and Mars, the two first stars of the 
Balance, and Saturn, just risen with the second of 
the Scorpion, adorn the line from her to the* 
'^point 8out!>*east by east. At nine she is thirty- 
two degrees twenty-six minutes from the first of 
the Lion. On the Si si is full Moon at tw'enty- 
three minutes past three in the afternoon, but 
without an eclipse, as the Moon is upwrards of 
tw'O degrees in her upright south bF the ecliptick. 
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or Sun’s apparent path. Soon after her rkitig 
ahe is followed by the first of the Virgin and 
Mars, Venus declining towards the west 
north-west. During the night her approach to 
the first of the Virgin will attract the notice of 
the traveller ; and tlie Moon, the star, and Mars, 
will form a very pl^ising object. Soon after 
midnight, w hen she is on the meridiacn, the line 
between her and the point south-east by east 
p<»ints out the first of tfilf Virgin and Mars, the 
two stars of the Balailbe, Saturn, the second of 
the Scorpion, and Antares. As she approaches 
the western horizon. Mercury announces day in 
the east. At nine she is forty-six d< grees forty- 
seven minuters tVoni the first of the Lion. 

Mercury is at his inferior conjunction on the 
5th at six in the morning, and of course so near 
the Sun during the early part of the month, that 
he w'ill pot he visible. From the 5tli he is a 
morning star, travelling on very rapidly with a 
retrograde motion till the 18th, when he is sta¬ 
tionary, and from that time he iu progressive to 
the end of the month. Though st a cotiRklerable 
distance from the Sun on the 18th, being then 
nearly distant twenty-one degrees, yet at Sun- 
siting be will be only between five and six degrees* 
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above the horizon, and of course will be noticed 
onijr by the keen observer. The Moon passes 
him on the night of the 14>th. 

Venus is an evening star, being at its greatest 
elongation on the J 3th. Her motion isdirect through 
about thirty degrees, commencing at a point un¬ 
der the three stars in the Ram, when she is in a line 
w'ith the second and third, and ending at a point 
near to and just under the Pleiades. On the 12th 
she IS in the line between the first of the Ram and 
the Rrst of the Whale, but much nearer to the 
former star. On the20ih she passes the iiRh of the 
Jlam; and on the 25 th she is above and nearly 
in a line with the sixth and the fourth of this 
constellation. The Moon passes her on the 20th. 

Mars rises on the 1st a little before ten at 
night, and on the 25 th at three quarters past 
seven ; of course this month is favourable to ob¬ 
servations upon him, and they, who have tele¬ 
scopes, will notice, w^hether his orb is round or 
not, and give reasons why he does not always 
shine with a fud orb. He is stationary on the 
1st, being then above the line between the first 
and tenth of the Virgin, but neasest lo the latter 
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star. From this day his motion is retrograilr 
through five degrees and three quarters, ap¬ 
proaching towards the first of the Virgin, but 
moving in a line, v^fhich will not pass w ithin four 

degrees of her. His motion by this star will 

% 

excite attention. The Moon passes by him on 

.the 5 th. 

Jupiter is in conjunction with the Sun on the 
22d, at one In the morning, and of course will be 
an evening star n^r to the horizon in the earlier 
part of the month. His motion is direct through 
seven degrees and a half, ending at a point in a 
line with the two eastern of the four stars in 
Square* The Moon passes him on the Idth. 

Saturn is on the meridian at twenty minutes 
past five in. the morning of the Ist, and fifty mi¬ 
nutes past three on the morning of the 26ih. On 
the 13lh he is stationary, and of course his mo¬ 
tion very slow, first from, then back again, 
towards the second of the Scorpion. The groupe 
therefore of this planet and Antares, and the se¬ 
cond with the smaller stars of t^e Scorpion, will 
fmrm a pleasing object during the whole mmith. 
The Moon passes him on the 7tli* 
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’llerschell has a small retrograde motion during 
this month of nearly Bfty minutes, almost in 
the line between tlie first of the Balance and the 
eleventh of the Virgin, being at first about 
tw'o degrees and a half from the former star. 
Tlie Moon passes him on the 6th, at thirty-one 
minutes past six in the morning, being then very 
near to iiiiii. 

The Sun’s apparent diameter on the 1st is 
thirty^tvvo minutes nineteen seconds, and on the 
25th is thirty-two minutes six seconds. The 
Moon's apparent diameter first increases, then 
decrease^ and lastly increases. On the 1st it is 
thirty-one minutes forty seconds; from which 
time it increases to the 5th, w’hen it is thirty-tw^o 
minutes thirty-four seconds; it decreases to 
twenty-nine minutes thirty*six seconds, at which 
extent it is during the 21st; it then increases, 
and ends with an extent of thirty-two minutes 
fifly seconds. 
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IN the observations we made on the greatest 
brightness of Venus last month, the whole diffi* 
cuUy of fixing the time, vs^en it \^ould take place^ 
was pointed out; and if oii^planet alone might 
exercise the talents of the greatest mathemati* 
cians, what will be the case, if we should wish to 
compare together the brilliancy of ttvo planets 
for every night or morning of their appearance. 
Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter shine with very 
diderent degrees of lustre. The original cause 
of their shining at all is in the Sun, from which 
rays of light are continually emitted, travel 
into the boundless region.s of space. The sur«» 
prising velocity with w hich each particle of light 
proceeds, is ascertained ; and if an opaque body 
is in its way, it must either be absorbed by it, 
or rejected; and ^ the reflected ray strikes the 
eye of an observer, when it is not overpowered 
by other rays from the Sun, he wdll see the pla¬ 
net in the heavens. 
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since Mercury is much nearer to the Sun than 
Venusy a much greater number rays will fall 
upon a portion of his surface, than upon an equal 
portion of the orbVif Venus; but whether a greater 
number will be refieciet!, Isa point not easily to 
be determined. Supposing that the two planets 
were of tile same kind of substance, that is both 
gold or stiver, or the same composition of similar 
eubstaiicies, then it is evident, that the more clis* 
tant planet receiving «dewer rays on the same 
^portion of surhice than the nearer planet, must 
also reflect fewer. But it might have been so 
originany eofistituted, that tlie two planets, dif¬ 
fering conipletely in the nature of their sub* 
stances, should vary materially in the powers of 
mfiecting light: so that tlie planet, nearer to 
the Sun, should absorb a very great proportion, 
and reflect very few rays; whilst the more dis¬ 
tant plahftt should absorb very few, and reflect 
a very great proportion of the rays falling upon 
its surface. 

Howls this case with respect to Mercury and 
Venus ? We see these planets frequently ; but 
who can give a competent answer to this ques¬ 
tion ? The fact is, that we are perfeatly ignorant 
as to the nature of these two planets ; and with 
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the utmost stretch of our imagination we cannot 
form an idea« to use a common phrase, what they 
are made of. It seems probable that they differ 
very much from the Earth, which we inhabit; 
but e%'en on this poitit we must not be too positive; 
nor, though Sir Isaac Newton has talked of 
comets being some millions of times hotter than 
red hot iron, are we to imagine, that it is impos* 
sible for this Earth to make an approach nearer 
to the Sun than any ccfihet has done, without 
being consumed by its rays,* It is certain that, 
if heat increased or decreased in proportion to 
the approach or recess of an object from the Sun, 
then we might ascertain a point, beyond which 
the Earth could not approach without complete 
destruction ; but, for aught we know, the rays 
of the Sun may, in the vast spaces of our system, 
unoccupied by either planet or comet, be en¬ 
tirely incapable of communicating heat ; and the 
quality of heat depends we know, upon Earth, on 
the nature of the body receiving the rays of the 
Sun, as well as on the number of rays, which 
fall upon it. 

The Andes in South America are covered with 
eternal snow, in places where'the Sun is vertical 
over their heads; and in the vallies, a few miles 

r 2 
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below, the inlinbitnnts at the same time are coiii> 
plaining of his fiery darts. At that moment it is 
certain, tliat thc^top of the Amies is nearer to the 
Sun, tiian tlie bottom of tlie valley; and at any 
rate tiiat, ‘as far as the Sun concerned, his rays 
must have a more powerful eflect on a surface of 
thirty or forty miles in extent, on the top of the 
Andes, than it can possibly have upon an equal 
surface in Kiigland ; and during tiie whole year 
his rays arc constant I 5 * exerting a greater force 
on the top of the Atidcs than on Kngland. Yet, 
M'hiUt the former are covered with perpetual 
snow, Bngiand is delighting in the vicissitudes of 
the seasons, and but for a small time loses its 
verdant appe^irance. We must then look for 
other causes of heat than in the ravs of the Sun : 
and who knows, that Mercury is not a coo), iii> 
stead of a hot planet ? 

I ought to correct myself. To speak of Mer¬ 
cury being either hot or cold may be an ab¬ 
surdity. It may be neKher; for, if we were on 
a sudden transported into that planet, immediate 
dissolution might ensue, and it might be impos¬ 
sible for beings like ourselves to have a sensation 
in that planet. This dissolution might take place, 
however, l^om various causes; it might be either 
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from excessive hcnt, or excessive cold, or from 
some powerful quality of the Mercurial planet, 
of which it is iu 3 p<»ssible to give an idea to beings 
constituted like ourselves. We have certain 
senses, from which we derive our iileas from ob* 
jeers around us ; but the great Greater is not con- 
lined in In's modes of operation. 'I’he diversity 
that takes place in the works with which we arc 
acquainted, aflbrds us sullicient reason to believe, 
that a similar diversity jjrevails in other parts of 
the creation ; and that in other planets may exist 
beings, endued with a variety of powers, not one 
of them like ourselves, and yet all cotUributing 

to the happiness of the indivirlual, and enabling 

* 

him to pay the just tribute of duty and love t# 
our Universal Parent. 

It is useful for us, in contemplation of the groat 
>vorks of the Author of our being, to reflect on 
them with that degree of humility, which be¬ 
comes creatures in our station in llie universe. 
Where %ve cannot speak decisively, we may 
surely be contented with the numberless objects 
within our reach * and if we w^ander forth into 
a wtcle field of speculation, which 1 by no means 
condemn, let it be done w ith the constant senti¬ 
ment of our own imperfections, and the bound- 
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less wisdom and power of God. Persons have 
been fotnid so absurd, as to decide with an au> 
thoritatire tone, that the Moon and planets can¬ 
not be inhabited, because they have no atmos¬ 
phere, or they are too near, or too far, from the 
Sun. They forget, that breathing, which is es¬ 
sential to our existence, may not bt* at all neces¬ 
sary to another being ; they do not consider, 
that hot and cokl are merely relative terms ; and 
that Uie sensation of either may be unknown to 
some beings, who possess qualities which w'e are 
equally iacapable of feeling. 

In one point the inhabitants of all the planets 
•nd all the systems probably agree, that is, in 
the sensation of pleasure and comfort, derived 
Irom the objects around them, lii qualities which 
we call rational, there may be that agreement, that 
in all the worlds the rational inhabitants, in dif- 
ferent degrees, are capable of adoring their Maker, 
nnd lo'ving their lei low-creatures. In the laewfa- 
enhy, we would fondly hope that they are far 
superior to ourselves; for, though love is the 
essential principle of the religion professed in 
this kingdom, too many melancholy proofs are 
given, that it is little thought of in practice; and 
though our Saviour inculcated this point more 
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thiui aiiy Gther« Iiis disciples have bean mom 
eager to form themaelves into little knots, se* 
paraled from each other by the idle traditions of 
men, tinui to prove their relationship to our corn* 
nion Lord, by the same love to each other which 
he has exhibited towards us all. The whole 
w'orld w ill, however, in due time, worship the 
everlasting Father; and, joined in a common 
bond of love, with our Saviour at their head, 
will all unite in celebrating the praises of hie 
God and our God*. Xitc subj^t is carrying mo 
too far, for 1 thought of proposing a problem 
only to my readers. I must defer it to the nexi> 
month, and now proceed to our usual occupa^ 
tions. 


On the 1st the Moon rises under Mars and the 
Brst of the Virgin, being soon after followed by 
the tenth and eleventh of this constellation, and 
during the night is observed to approach towards 
the eleventh. As she mounts the heavens, 
and the Brst of the Virgin to the west, and the 
Scorpion with Saturn in Ibe east just risen, make 
the line from the'^eridian to south-east by south 

Sr Head Uie teventeentlA verae of the t^entivlh chapter ff 
John's GospcL 
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conspicuous. At nine she is si.^ty-one rfepurees 
twenty-four iniriuteB^from the first of the Lion. 
On the 12d she rises umler the eleventh of the 
Virgin ami Herschelh having passed the star at 
eighteen minutes past six in^ the morning, and 
the planet at tvi^'enly-six minutes past one in the 
afternoon; but the star the mf»st conspicuous 
nearest to her is the first of the Balance, which 


ahe passes at thirty-t%vo minutes pa*4t seven in tbc 
mmni. Ojj this clay^she passevn the i'clipfiek. 
Or Sun’s app4rei)T path, in the fU' ? ujiig, but witlj- 


out prcHlucing an eclipse, 

•w 

she mociiU the hf^^vens, hei posuion neaf the first 
and unuer the second of the Balance, t’le first 
of the Virgin and Alars on one side, and Saturn 
and Antares on the other side, musrnecessarily 
attmet notice. On the 5d she is followed soon 
after her rising by the second of the Scorpion and 
Saturn, and afterw'ards Antares. She passes the 
second and Saturn in the morning of the 4th, the 
star at four minutes past one, the planet at fifty- 
four minutes past five. In her way from the star 
to the planet, she passes over the thirteenth of the 
Scorpion. The occultation begins at thirty-four 
minutes past two, when thestar is three mini V^s 
and a hal f north of the Moon’s center, and ends at 
forty-six. minutes and a quarter past three, when 
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the star emerges at the distance of two minutes 
iiiid a half noriii of the Moon's center. She rises 
again just before midnight nearly at the ^ine 
time with Antarcs; and during the morning of the 
,I»th makes, with this star an3 Saturn, a groiipe 
to attract attentioft. About three in the morn¬ 
ing, when the Scorpion is on the meridian, and 
Saturn ijpoiW' it, the Aloon on one side, and the 


stars of the Balance, with Mars and the first of 
the Virgin on the other, decorate highly the 
southern part of ilie heavens. • 


On the 6th she rises in the morning at a con¬ 
siderable distance from tlie Scorpion and Saturn ; 
and, as she mounts the heavens, is perceived to be 
directing her course to the two first stars of the 
Ooat. On liie 7 th she rises nearly at the same 

time with the small stars in the head of the 

% 

Archer, and is followed soon after by the two 
first stars of the Goat. On the Sth she rises just 
before the two stars of the Goat, preceding them 
as long as she is visible ; but she passes the se¬ 
cond at twelve minutes past eight in the morn¬ 
ing : of course off the 0th she rises at some dis¬ 
tance to the east of them ; and, as she mounts 
the heavens, iii perceived to be about mean way 
hetween these stars and the second of the Water- 

* 5 
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bearer. On the 10th she riiies under the second 
and first of the Water-bearer; and, as she 
mounts the heavens. Mercury to the east of her 
will excite our attention. On Hie 1 i th she risec 
under the four small stars in triangle in the Water* 
pot. On the 12th she rises in the space between 
the two lines drawn, the one through the two 
wiistern, the other through the two extern of the 
four stars in Square, being soon foliowd by Mer¬ 
cury, whom she passes this day ; and on the li^th 
is new Moon, at fifty-seven minutes past seven 
after noon« producing an eclipse of the Sun, but 
without e0ect to the inhabitants of this island. 

On the 16th the Moon is seen again in the 

west, and under the Pleiades ; Venus, with Aide- 

♦ 

haran, forming a beautiful object above her. On 
the 17th she is seen at her first appearance be¬ 
tween the Pleiades and Aldebaran, not having 
passed the line between the cluster and this star. 
Above her is Venus at some distance ; but the 
line now between the Pleiades and the first of' 
Orion, having Venus on one side, the Moon, 
Aldebaran, and the second of ^rion on the other, 
will claim our attention. At nine she is fifty 
degrees thirty-two minutes from thst second df 
the Twins. On the 18th. we perceive a consider- 
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able change in the groupe of laat night; the Moon 
is now above Aldebaran^ and nearly in a line 
with Venus and the first of Orion. The fifth of 
the liulh or Builds-J£ye, she paf^sed at ten minutes 
past seven this mornincr. At nine she is seventy- 
four degrees thirty >eignt minutes from the first of 
the Lion. 

On the 19th the Moon is seen to have passed 
the sixth vl' ti«e Bull, or tip oi his southern horn» 
and has above her at some disfance the seventh 
and twelfth of the Twins : *ui this situation she is 
encircled by a fine groupa^ consisting of Aide* 
haran^ with the Hyades, the Pleiades, Venus, 
Oapella with his companion, the two first stars 
of the I'wLns, and the two first of the Lesser 
The Lion is upon the meridian, and Mars,with 
first of the Virgin, decorate the eastern heqair 
sphere in the south<east: at this lime Sirius, or 
the hrst of the Great Dog, is near the horizon 
in south-west by west. At nine o’clock. she is 
sixty-two degrees Rfty-two minutes from the firs,t 
of the Lion. On the 20th she is advanced be- 
yopd the sei^enth^d twelfth nf the T^ins; find 
junder, but near to heo is the third of the Tiyins ; 
ahye U now at a cqnsidemble distfince from Veaits, 
J|ter jpontion ‘l»e ' 
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Around* her is considerably changed from what 'it 
was last evening. At nine o^clock she is fifty- 
one degrees four niinuies from the first of tb# 
Lion. • 

" On the 21 St, the Moon is at (he limits of the 
splendid groupe that was around her last night ; 
and above her at a considerable distance are 
the two first stars of the I'wins, anti below 

but much nearer to her the two first stars of 

< ' 

the Lesser Dog. At^ nine o'clock she is thirty- 
nine degrees ten tninute.s fmm tlie hrst of the 
Lion. On the 22d, she is perceived to have 
passed the line between the two first stars of 
the Twins, and the two first stars of the Lesser 
Dog, reaching to her greatest distance in her 
uprightTrolti the ecHptick or Earth's path south¬ 
ward; and she thence slowdy approaches again 

■m 

towartte ft, ^directing her course to the two 
stars called first and second first of the Crab. 
At nine, she is tw'enty - seven degrees eight 
itilnutes from the first of the Lion. 

A %** 

f 

On the 23d, the Moon is^ on the meridian 
at forty-eight minutes past six; and when the 
stars appear, she w*ill be seen above the* two 
first stars of the Crab; having passed the first 
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first at forty-seven mintiies past three, and the 
second first at forty-eiii^ht minutes past four 
in the afternoon: below lier are tlie small stars 
in the head of the Hydra, ^nd above her w« 
shall notice the first of the Lion, and the stars 
in the Lion's head: at nine o’clock she is sixty- 
seven decrees fiftv-four minutes from the first 
of the Virgin; and in remarking that distance, 
we cannot fail erf noticing Mars, who is nearest 
to her. On the 2iih, she is in the meridian 
at thirty-six minutes past se\Vn^ having above 
her the first of the Lion and below her at some 
distance the first of the Fiydra : in this position 
the stars in the I/ion, with Mars and the first 
of the \’irgin, will excite our attention in the 
eastern hemisphere : but the western hemisphere, 
towards west by south, will be* far ^more bril¬ 
liant, and Venus will shine with considerable 
lustre: at nine o'clock she is fitly dive degrees 
one minute ffom the first of the Virgin. 

s 

% 

On the the Moon is on tlie meridian 

at twenty-five minutes past eight, being under 
the body bf tBe Lion; the first being to the 
west and the second to the east of the meridian. 
Mars and the first ol the Virgin will call our 
attention to the east of her; and in the west. 
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V«AYifi^ Aldebaran, and the fim jaf Orion, •will 
decorate the lower part of the lo^er region. 
At nine she is forty-nine degrics lifty-nine 
minutes from the^ second of the Twiits. and 
forty-one degrees forty-three 'minutes from the 
first of the Virgin. On the 2lSth she is on the 
meridian at a quarter past nine* having directly 
above her the second of the Virgin and the 
second of the Lion. Saturn is now rising near 
south-east by east* and Venus is near the horizon * 
in the north-west they ivill of course soon be 
nearly at the same height above the horizon; and 
the diilerence in their lustre will be strikingly 
different. Saturn however is more afiected by 
the splendour of the Moon than Venus; and 
Mars still more than either of them. For some 
little time we have three planets above the 
horizon to excite our attention. At nine the 
Moon is sixty-three degrees nineteen minutes 
from the second of the Twins* and twenty- 
seven degrees fifty-eight minutes from the first 
of the Virgin. 


On the ^th* the Moon is to 4^0 
at seven minutes p^t teiv * heii^ dirhctly tinder 
the five stars in : triangle of the . Virgin* the 
sevmtthlteiiig m ti^e irest and the third the 
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-east of the meridian. Mars forms now^ with 
the first of the Virgin^ a conspicuoiis feature 
to the east of her. Saturn and Venus are both 
near the horizon* the forn^^r to the east of 
south*east* the latter to the west of north-west* 
At nine the Moon is forty degrees nineteen 
minutes horn the first of Uie Lion. On the 
'2Sth she is on the meridian at one minute past 
eleven* having to the west of her both the 
first of the Virgin and Mars; and she passed 
near to the star at tAirty-seVen minutes 
seven. During the evening therefore the planet* 
star, and Moon* will form a plewing groupe* 
At nine she is fifty-four degrees fifty-one mi¬ 
nutes from the first of the Lion. 


On the 2dtb» she ts on the meridiai| at one 
minute before midnight* and at forty^two mi- 
nutes after is full Moon; and duringkhis time 
she sufiers an eclipse. Thh eclipse TOgins at 
five minutes and a Imlf past eleven* Vmd con- 


tinues till five minutes and a half pasb two in 
the morning. The digits eclipsed are ten de¬ 
grees twenty-fline minutes on the Moonfs 
southern limb. She is in her ascending node, 
being at moon ten minutes eight seccmds Jn her 
•upright south of the ecltptick, or £artb*e path^ 
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and at midnight thirty-one minutes twenty- 
eight seconds north of the ecliptick, or Kartlfs 
path. Of course w e can tell her distance from 
the J|arth*s path full Moon. At noon her 
apparent senn-diameter was sixteen minutes 
thirty-seven seconds^ and at midnight sixteen 
minutes and fortv^ second.s; and at noon of 
the SOth it is sixteen minutes forty-two seconds. 
The Sun's apparent semi-diameter during tlic 
time of the eclipse is fifteen minutes fifty-h»ur 
seconds and a hitif. Her longitude at noon of 
the 28th is VI. 10’Iscy 42'% and at midnight 
VI. 23* 52^ 27''. At noon of the 29th, Vll. 
1 * 18'31". The Sun’s longitude on the noon 
of the 28th is I. 7 '' 44" 43", and at noon of tlie 
29th is 1. 8® 42' 55". At nine tlie Moon is sixty- 
nine degrees forty-four minutes from the first 
of the Lion. I>urtng the night, we remark to 
the west of her Mars and the first of the first 
of the Virgin, and much nearer to her the two 
first stars of the Balance. On the 30th she 
rises under the two first stars of the Balance, 
and is followed soon after by Saturn with the 
jheo first stars of the Scorpion^ At a consider¬ 
able distance to the west of her are Mars with 
the first of the Virgin j and during the night 
these objects will fix our attention. At nine, 
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ahe is thirty-one degrees one minute from the 
first of the Virgin. 

Mercury is a morning stai* Suring the whole 
of this month* b<yng at his greatest elongation 
on the first j but even on this tiay the Sun rises 
so ipon aftc'r him, that he will be seen by bu€ 
few people; and on each siiccc?ssive day the 
o|)porlunity of seeing him diminishes. The 
Moon passcss him on the^l2th. 

s 

Vemis is an erening star, and during the 
whole month shines soon after Sun-set with great 
lustre in the west. Her motion is direct through 
about fifteen degrees. On the lat she is seen 
very near to the Pleiades, and her passage 
through them will excite attention. She 
passes the sixth on the 2d, this star being 
twenty-one minutes to the south of her. Her 
pass^e is now through a desolate region* 
towards the second of the Bull or tip of the 
norlhern horn; but she will receive a check 
by * the time she gets half >vay between this 
star and the PleTades* But we shall now have 
an opportunity of comparing her splendour 
with that of Aldebaran, the first of Orion* 
and Sirius. In her course after her 'passage 
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through the Pleiades* she will be in a right line 
nearly with Aldebaran, the third of Orion* 
and Sirius. As Mars is on the other side of 
the meridian* hts«inferiority will be apparent. 
The Moon passes Venus on the 17tlu 

Mars is on the meridian on the 1st at a 
quarter before one in the morning* and on 
the 25th at thirty-eight minutes past ten at 
night. His motion is retrograde through about 
twelve degrees. On llie 1st he is near to the 
first of the Virgin; *and he daily recedes from 
this position in a direction towards the third 
of the Virgin* one of the five stars in Triangle: 
but be stops far short of that star. The Moon- 
passes him on the 28th. 

Jupiter is a morning star too near the Sun 
to be visible during the former part of the 
month; and at the latter end he is so near to 
the horizon at Sun-rise* that he will not bo 
much noticed. The Moon passes him on the 
13 th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at half past three 
in the morning of the 1st, and at fifty-five 
minutea past one on the 25th.. On the 1st be 
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rhies about eleven at night* in south«east by 
east, and of coarse at an earlier hoor every 
successive evening. His motion is retrograde 
through about a degree and a half* passing 
by the thirteenth and the second of the Scorpion. 
Antares under him* and the two stars of the 
Halance to the west of him* will call our atten¬ 
tion. The Moon passes him on the 4th in the^ 
morning. 

Herschell is longer above fhe horizon than 
Saturn* and moves with a retrograde motion 
through a degree and a ejuarter* being nearly 
midway in the line between the first of the 
Balance and the eleventh of the Virgin. The 
Moon passes him on the 2d. 

The Sun*s apparent diameter on the 1st is 
thirty-two minutes two seconds* and on "the 
twenty-fifth thirty-one minutes forty-nine se¬ 
conds. The Moon^s apparent diameter first in¬ 
creases* then decreases* and lastly increases. On 
the ist it is thirty^wo minutes fifty-six second^ 
but on the 2d thfrty-three minutes two seconds ; 
then it decreases to the 18th* when it is twenty* 
nine minutes thirty-two seconds; and increases 
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afterwards to the end of the month, when it Is 
thirty-three minutes twenty-six seconds. 
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WHEN* wc are delighted with the splendour of 
the Modn^ shinii9^ at its meridian height^ tlio 
stars near it are lost in the "blaze; and the 
brightest of our nobler planets is in a very 
great degree weakened. If all the planets and 
all the stars Were collected inone spot« their cal'- 
lective light would weigh very little against that 
of the bright queen of heaven. How nmch in* 
ferior, however, is the light of the Moon to that 
of the Sun ! If the whole heaven were covered 
with Moons, the light received from them would 
nut equal that of the Sun, even in a winter s noon. 
All the attempts made to collect the rays of the 
Moon into the smallest focus, have not been ca* 

- V 

pable of exciting the least sensation of heat.' Yet 
ijTthe light of the Moon and of the stars benefi* 
cial to mankindand the succession of their 

**W, ' ^ 

splendour to adorn the nighty gratifie^tia tvith 
objects suited to thonC^i^emplatWe miind • 

V ■ > ■ ' 

The di0erenca in the splendour of the Mom 
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in summer and in winter is very perceptible. la 
the winter its meridian height is the greatest; 
and at midnight, when at its full, its rays falling 
upon us more directly, and the sky receiving no 
light from the solar beams)> its brightness far 
surpasses that at any time in summer. For in 
summer its greatest meridional height is small \ 
and the twilight lasting through the night, the 
solar beams have at all times considerable power 
on the air. Wf are npt so sensible of this dif- 
ihrence as the inhahHants of a region, supposed 
to be far less favoured than ourselves, in the 
place allotted to them on this globe. They who 
live within the arctick circle, perform their long 
journies over the snow, during the appearance of 
the Moon above their horizon, and scarcely 
lament at those times the absence of the Sun. 
They have comforts and employments suited to 
the season of the year; and in their frosty nights 
and clear skies, both Moon and stars shine with 
a high degree of lustre. 

The briglitness of the Mooi^ and stars is said 
also to be much greater in the torrid zone than in 
our regions, and two causes operate to produce 
such an elSbcL Firstly the twilight is of very 
short duratton, and the merkliao height of the 
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Mckm is always Tery considerable, and it is fre* 
quently Teitical, or directly o^er their beads. 
Since, however, so much is said of the brightness 
of these heavenly bodies in climhtes distingoished 
by very great heat and very great cold, and in 
which the meridional height of tlie Moon is so very 
dt0erent, we should apprehend that we must 
inal<% more researches into the effect of air upon 
light, before we can reconcile these apparent 
contradictions. If we we^e asWe^, then, at what 
time in the year, and at wi\pt place, the Moon 

^vould appear brighter than at any other place, 

_ ^ 

at any other time, we should have difficulties to 
encounter, which in our present imperfect know¬ 
ledge cannot easily be overcome. 

Suppose that the Moon went in a circle round 
the Earth, the Earth being the center of that cir¬ 
cle, and the Earth went round the Sun, the Sun 
being the center of its circle ; then, iftbe bright¬ 
ness of the Moon depended only on the rays it 
reflected, and the eye were placed in the center 
of the Earth, its iprface not impeding the rays of 
light, then at every full Moon its splendour 
would be equal. For in this case nothing in¬ 
terferes to vary its brightness, but the quantity qf 
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its surface iliuminatcd; and this quantity would be 
always the same on the full Moon. 

Now let us suppose every thing as before ; but 
instead of the observer beipg in the center, let 
him be fixed on some spot on the Karth’s sur* 
face. Two other causes present themselves to our 
consideration; the diilerence occasioned kji its 
meridional heights {perpetually varying, and the 
▼ariety of its situations at the time of full Moon, 
If the meridional heights at night w^ere always the 
same, and the Moon were always at its full, 
when at its meridioM^d height, then its brightness 
would always be as before, at full Moon. 
But the sa«ne full Moon may take place at 
difierent times of the day and night, and of course 
its brightness will be very dillcre.., at v^ne full 
Moon, from what it is at another ; 'nd perhaps 
it will take the revolution of several years for the 
Moon to be seen toshine^with the same bright¬ 
ness, when at the full. In all cases, her great¬ 
est brightness would take place at some time near 
the full, but the exact time would not easily be 
discovered# 

•I ■' 

We have fixed the spectator in one single spot; 
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but let ug suppose now^ that there are spectators 
aU over the Barth, and it is the question, to which 
of these, and at what time, will the Moon appear 
to be the brightest. We do nivt consider now the 
state of the air or ^ny cause in the Barth; but the 
apparent path of the Moon in its nightly round 
will be difTerent, according to the latitude of the 
place; and of course the brightness of the Moon 
will be very diil'erent at the same time to tlie va¬ 
rious inhabitants of tlie Barth. To some indeed 

• • 

it will not be visible, when to others it is shining in 
full meridian splendour. We have for each to 
consider the quantity of sui face illuminated, and 
tlie angle at which it is seen ; and these con¬ 
siderations make the problem not a little intri¬ 
cate. 


But, if ve could overcome all those diiiiculties, 
two more still remain, which even in this sup¬ 
posed easy state of the problem, would over¬ 
throw our endeavours. These are the heights of 
the barometer and the thermometer for every day 
of the year, Asjthese are the measures of the 
weight of tlie air and its heat, and both these 
causes operate, I have no doubt, upon the bright¬ 
ness of objects seen through the air, we must 
form some supposition to regulate their motions.^ 


r 
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But previously a standard is to be fixed upon, and 
we must have some measure for the brightness 
of our supposed full Moon, when the thermo¬ 
meter and barometer are of a certain height; and 
we must know how the valuation of these in¬ 
struments would aiTcct the brightness of an ob¬ 
ject. This is, I fear, a dilTieult task, and it has 
not been undertaken, I believe, by any phi- 
1os6pher. Light, the first production of the Al¬ 
mighty fiat, gladdens every day ; but its na¬ 
ture has hitherto elu^iedall our researches. The 
Sun shines, and its beams animate the world ; 
they arc reflected to us by the Moon ; they pierce 
our atmosphere; but what are they ? What ure 
the effects which the air, in its difierent states, 
has upon them ? What is light ? 

That holy otTspring of Heaven, first horn, 

'VVhicii was l>clurc the Suit; anti, nt the voice 

Of GofI, as with H mantic, dui invest 

The rising world of waters, dark aiicl deep. 

Won from die void of formless intiuUc ! 

To my readers I leave the solution of these 
questions. I proceed to examine what appear- 
utices the heavens will display to us this month, 
and at the end of that time may be prepared to 
investigate our problem in another form. 
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On the 1st, the Moon rises under the thirteenth 
of the Scorpion and Saturn, having passed the 
star seven minutes before one in the afternoon, 
and the planet at one. The planet and the star 
are very near to eacji other; and during the night 
the Moon, the second and the first of the Scor¬ 
pion, form a very pleasing groupc. On the 2d she 
rises at a considerable distance from the first of the 
Scorpion, and this star with the second, and Sa- 
turn to the v^est of her, c^iring the night v^'ill at¬ 
tract attention. On the 3d {he distance between 
Saturn and the Moon will be perceived to be 
very considerably increased, and during the night 
her progress will be above the small stars in the 
head of the Archer, which she passes in the course 
of the dav; and on the 5th she rises in the morn- 
ing, being soon after followed by the two first 
stars in tlie Goat, as she passes the second, or 
lowest of these stars, at tv\'enty>nine minutes past 
tw’o in the afternoon. On the 6th she rises in 
the morning under the two first stars of the 
Cvoat,.. On the 7ih she rises under the second of 
the Water-bearer^ the two first stars of the Goat 
being at a considerable distance from her to the 
westward. On the 8th she rises under the four 
small stars in triangle of the Water-pot; and as 
she mounts the heavens, it w ill be perceived that 
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&he will reach the line, passing through the two 
western of the four stars in Square, before her 
next rising. On the Pth she rises under the four 
stars in Square, and nearly in a line with the two 
eastern of these four stars^ and on the 14th is 
new Moon, at four minutes past twelve, but 
without an eclipse, as she is now a degree and 
three quarters from the ecliptick, which she 
passed on the 12th. 

f"- 

On the 16th, soqn aller Sun-set, the Moon is 
perceived to be betw'een the Horns of the Bull, 
the Pleiades, and Aldebaran, sinking under the 
horizon, and Venus being very near to it. Mer¬ 
cury Is so near to the horizon, that he will 
scarcely be observed ; the keenest observer must 
look for him near the north-west by west. On 
the 17th the Moon is seen, at her first appear- 
anceV under the seventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
of the Twins, and she passes between the 
thirteenth and the third before Sun-rise: at 
^nine o’clock she is fifty-four degrees fourteen 
minutes and a half from the first of the Lion. 
On the 18th, sheds above the third of the Twins, 
having passed the line between the third and se¬ 
cond of this constellation : above her, almost in a 
.line between her and the second, is the fourth ; 
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and nearer to her the sixth of the Tvrins. At 
nine o’clock she is forty-two degrees twenty-five 
minutes from the first of the Lioj), who is to the 
east of her. 

On the 19th the Moon is at her first appehr* 
ance to the east of the line between the second of 
the Twins and the first of the Lesser Dog; but 
she has not reached the line drawn through the 
tw'o first stars of the Tw'tns and* produced : she 
is^directing her course to thS tw'o first stars of 
the Crab. At nine o’clock she is thirty degrees 
thirty-one minutes from the first of the Lionu 
On the 20th she is near, but to the west of the 
two first stars of the Crab : she passes the first at 
fitty-seven minutes past ten, and the second first 
at nddnighl : above her, therefore, we shall no¬ 
tice ihe stars in the Lion, and much nearer to, 
but below her, the small stars in the head of the 
Hydra. At nine o’cli>ck she is seventy-one dcr 
grees thirty-eight minutes from the first of the 
Virgin ; and in looking to this star, we shall no¬ 
tice Mars to the w^t of it, as the first of the Lion 
is to the east of tlie Moon. 

On the 21st we perceive the Moon is under, 
the first of the Lion, directing her course to the 
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seventeenth of this constellation, which she pa.sses 
at forty-nine minutes past five of the next morn* 
ing ; aud during evening the gronpe formed by 
the principal stars of the I.ion, the Moon, Mars, 
a4id the first of tlie Virgin, cannot fail of e.'ccitii'g 
attention : from this laner riar f.hc isdiriant fiftv- 
nine degrees ten mintiies, at nine o'clock. On 
the* QQ(\ the Moon is oji the kiJM'iditui at niuetecTi 
minutes past six, and when she first appears, will 
be seen under the sta»»*iu ihe Lion, in ii?g n<;i>rly 
in a line with the first r>f the llvdra and ihe sc- 

9 ■ 

coiid tKc l<«ion* nyim h\}v in iortVi^ 

V 

six degrees twenty-one minutes I’ruiii the fim of 
the Virgin. On the 23d she is on the*meridian 
at six uiioutes past seven; and when tlie stars ap¬ 
pear, is seen under the second af the Virgin, the 
greater part of the stars in the Lion being to the 
west of her: to the east of her. Mars and the first 
of the Virgin will excite our attention. At nine 
o’clock she is only thirty-three degrees nine mi¬ 
nutes from this latter star. On the 24th she is on 
the meridian at fiity>{]ve minutes past seven; and 
when the stars appear, is seen binder the five stars 
in triangle of the Virgin: below her are the stars 
in the Crow, above her Mars, and, at 

a gre| (l j ^ t | p Sa bce to the east, the first of the Vir¬ 
gin^ >||^pEiine she is sixty-five degrees eighteen 
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inifiutes from the first of the Scorpion; and in 
noticing the arc between the Moon and this star, 
our attention wiU be called to two planets. Mars 
and Saturn, the former being bear to th^' Moon# 
the latter to the star. 

On the 25th, the Moon is on the meridiaa 
at forty-seven minutes past eight, having the 
first of the Virgin below her to the east, and 
Mars above her to th^ west jof the meridian; 
the fifth of the Virgin being at a considerable 
height above her on the meridian, the rest of 
the five stars in triangle of the Virgin being te 
the east of the meridian. At nine, when the 
fust of the Virgin is nearly in tlie meridlari,' 
tlie Moon is forty-eight degrees thirty-six nai- 
notes from the first of the Lion to the west of 
her, and fifty-one degrees twenty-one minutes 
from Antares, or the first of the Scorpion; thus 
the line between the first of the Lion and the 
first of the Scorpion, near the liorizon, passes 
near to interesting objects — first Mars, then 
the Mot>n, thei>the first of the Virgin, the two 
first stars of the Balance, the second of the 
Scorpion, and Saturn. This line may amuse 
our evening w*alks; and under tlie Moon we 
niay notice the small stars in the Crow. On 
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the 26th the Moon is on the meridian at forty- 
two minutes past niue^ the first of the Virgin 
and Mars being to the west of her, and the 
two first stars of ih6 Balance to the east of her. 
If the evening is fine, and j:he horizon clear 
in the south, we may notice directly under her, 
near the horizon, the eighth of the Centaur, 
above which are the small small stars in the 
head of this Constellation. At nine o'clock, 
she is sixty-three degrees four minutes from 
Uic first of the Lion,^ and thirty-seven degrees 
three minutes from An tares to the east of her. 
Xn this position the Moon, the first of the 
Virgin^ and Mars, on one side of the Balance, 
may be contrasted with the first and second of 
the Scorpion and Saturn near the horizon, on 
the other side of the Balance. On the 27 ib, 
the Moon is on the meridian at forty minutes 
past ten, the first of the Balance being to the 
west of her at a small distance, as she passed 
this star at forty minutes past four in the after* 
noon. Still further to tlie west is Herscliell, 

h. 

as she passed him at five min^ites past seven 
this mornidg. Above her to the east of the 
mend^an is^tbe second of the Balance. In this 
position notice how ^ii^iderabiy sh is re* 
nioired firom Mars and the first of the Virgin 
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to the west of her, while she has approactiecl. 
towards Saturn and the first of the Scorpion; 
and this groupe cannot fail of giving pleasure 
to the attentive observer. On this day she 

passed the eclipiiek early in •the morning; but 
for evident reason*^without suil’cring an eclipse: 
at nine o'clock she is seventy-five degrees and 
a half from the first of the Eagle, and seventy- 
seven degrees fifty-seven minutes from the first 
of the Lion. On the 28th, the Moon is on 
the meridian at forty n^inutes ,past eleven, the 
second of the Scorpion be^tg to the west of her, 
ami the thirteenth of this constellation being 
actually behind her, as this star is at this 
time suflVring an occultatioii: Saturn is a little 
above her, and the second of the Scorpion 
below her. To the east of the meridian is the 
first of the Scorpion. The Moon is too near its 
full for the common observer to notice the 
beginning and end of the occultalion of the 
thirteenth, which touches tllfe eastern rim of 
the Moon at forty-four minutes and a half pa.st 
ten, when the star is four minutes north of the 
Moon’s center, oand the star emerges from the 
western rim at fifty-four minutes past eleven, 
when it is three minutes north of the Moon*s 
center. At nine, o'clock she is sbety-one de- 

F 5 
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grees fifty-one minutes from the first of the Kagle 
to the east, and thirty-nine degrees twenty mi¬ 
nutes from the first of the Virgin to the %ve.st of 
her; and at midnight she is sixty degrees ten mi- 
Ihutes from the first of the Eagloi ami forty-one de¬ 
grees fourteen minutes from the first of tlie Virgin. 

On the 29th, is full Moon at eighteen minutes 
past eight in the morning, but \%ith<»ut suil’cring 
an eclipse, as she is now nearly two degrees and 
three quarters wi here upright north of tl.c 
ecliptick: soon after® her rising we shall observe 
that she has removed considerablv from Saturn, 
tVlis planet with the two first stars of the Scorpion 
being to the west of her, and forming wdth 
her during the night a very pleasing gron|ie. 
At nine o’clock, she is fifty-four degree? thirty- 
six minutes from the first of the Virgin, and 
at midnight fifty-six degrees thirty one minutes 
froip this star. On the 50thi she rises very 
cpiisiderably to l!,e east of the two first stars 
of'the Scorpion and Saturn, being soon after 
followed by |he twelfth of the Arclier: at nine 
o’clock she is sixty-nine degrees and three 
quarters from the first of •the Virgin. On the 
91st she rises above the small stars in the head 
of the Archer^ and as she mounts the heavens 
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is perceived to be evidently directing her cofirse 
to the second of the Goat: at midnight she 

is forty-one degrees thirty-two minutes from 

Antares, or the first of the Scorpion. 

# 

Of the planrjs we have opportunities of 
observing four—Mnrs, Saturn, HerschelJ, and 
Venus: the others are either morning stars, or 
too near the Sun to be well observed. Mercury 
is a 'morning star in the beginning, * and an 
evening star in the end of the month; hi* 
superior conjunction taking place on the 12th, 
at half past seven in the morning; of course 

J>e will not be seen in the early part of the 

month, but by the keen obscrv<?r; and in the 
latter end of the month, namely from the 25tb, 
he will adorn the heavens towards the north¬ 
west by west, and will be seen for a considerable 
time after Sun-set. On the 25th he is under 
the second of the Bull, being about four degrees 
from him; the Moon passes him on the morning 
of the 14th. 

Venus 1 * an^ evening star in the beginning, 
and a morning st^gir towards the end of the 
month, her inferior conjunction taking place 
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on \he 24th at twenty minutes past seVeti in 
the morning. On the 2d she is stationary; 
on the first she is nearly in a line with the 
Pleiades and the second of the Bull; and half 
«ay between them/ and in this position nearly, 
she keeps for some time, and for many evenings 
will adorn the heavens towards the west north¬ 
west. As her inferior conjunction is within a 
week of the end of the month, she will be seen 
as a morning star by very few observers, and 
her progress will then be noted to have been 

^ C 

towards the Pleiades, under which stars she is 
at the end of the month. The Muon passes 
her on the 15th. 

Mars is on the meridian on the 1st, at nine 
minutes past ten, having above him the third, 
fourth, and fifth of the Virgin, three of the 
five stars in triangle in that constellation, and 
below him to the east of the meridian the first 
of the Virgin. On the 20ih he is on the me¬ 
ridian at three quarters past eight, having di¬ 
rectly above him the third of the Virgin: on 
this day be is stationary, so ihat^we may, during 
this moifih, remark his difierent motions by 
bis positions every night with respect to the 
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third and first of the Virgin: ^before the :ibth 
he is retrograde; and after that day his motion 
is direct: the Moon passes him on the 23th. 

Jupiter is a morning star* and moves with 
a direct motion through about six degrees and 
a half, passing under tlie small stars in the 
band of the Fishes: the eailv riser will note 
him in tlie east. The Moon passes him on the 
11th. 

Saturn is on liie nferidian* at half past one 

in the morning of the 1st, and at three quarters 

past eleven on the night of tlie 25 th. 11 is 

motion is retrograde two degrees and three 

quarters. On the 2d he passes the thirteenth 

of the Scorpidrt, this star being thirty-two 

minutes to tlie south of him; and %ve may from 

this lime note his passage, though slow, above 

the second of the Scorpion. The planet, 

with the first and second of the Scorpion and 

the small stars of this constellation, form a very 

pleasing groupe during the whole of the month. 

* 

The Moon passes him on the 1st, and again on 
the 28th. 


llerscbell is on the meridian, on the 1st, at 
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fort^^-six minutes past eleven, and at twenty- 
five minutes past ten on the twenty-first at 
night. His motion is retrograde through nearly 
a degree and a tjuarter, and he is constantly 
approaching towards the eleventh of the Virgin, 
being nearly in a direct line ^wilh that star and 
the first of the Balance. From tlie former of 
these stars he is distant about tliree degrees 
and a quarter on the 1st, and about tv%’o degrees 
only on the last of the month. The Moon 
passes him on the 1st. 

C 

The apparent diameter of the Sun on the 1st 
is thirty-one minutes forty-six seconds ; and on the 
^5xh, thirty-one minutes thirty-seven seconds. 
The Mooii^s apparent diameter first decreases, 
then increases, and lastly decreases. On the 
1st it is thirty-three minutes tweftty-lwo seconds; 
it then decreases; ami on the l^th is tweqt^^- 
nitie minutes twenty-eight seconds : it increases 
to the 2Qth, when it is thirty-three minutes 
thirty-two seconds; and at the end of the month 
it is thirty-two minutes fifty-eight seconds. 
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OF all the substances, that we arc acquainted 
with, light is that, whose wonderful properties are 
the most difficult to be clearly apprehendetl. Tlic 
nainuteness of its particjes and their prodigious 
▼elocity both confound us. We are not sur¬ 
prised at a caiinon-ball piercing tlirough the 
air, or dashing through the water; yet we 
know that its motion is considerably impeded 
by both substances: but, if we were to charge 
our cannon with loose and minute grain, the par¬ 
ticles would dissipate at the discharge, and all of 
them fall very short of the space which the cannon¬ 
ball passed over. A particle of such grain bears 
a much greater proportion to a caniion*bal), 
than a particle of light does to a particle of 
grain. What then must be the nature of that 
force, wjtiich is continually throwing out these 
particles of light, and what the nature of the 
particle of light, that traverses both air and 
water ? 
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The particles of light are diiFused from the 
Sun in every direction. Myriads of them enter 
our eye every day. We know what pain the 
smallest substance is ca]>ablc of giving the eye, 
if by accident blo\^ into it^ yet these myriads 
of particles of light striking the eye, so far from 
exciting sensation of pain^ are received during 
the day without the least notice. They can 
however excite something like pain, and 

this cause must be looked for in their motion 

• • 

and size: for if we sleep in a room with 

Sf rlv ^ 

window-shutters, and the light has been care¬ 
fully excluded—on the opening of the window- 
shutter, if the eye is directed to it, the light 
will be so powerful, that some time elapses, 
before can view objects wiili our usual 
satisfaction. It is not at all a matter of sur¬ 
prise, that pain should be felt in this instance: 
what astonishes us is, that the eye can be 
brought to bear at all the action of light. 
The ray of light proceeds, we are toW, and 
we have every reason to believe it, in a right 
line from the Siiii: if it reaches the remotest 
planet, it is there ab.sorbed or reflected: if 
w^e see that planet, we are sure that the ray 
must have travelled many millions of miles. 
In its way back, it must travel also in a straigljit 
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line, and of course must traverse the directioa 
of myriads of myriads of rays, continually 
Emitted from the Sun. How comes it then to 
us? Is it not wonderful^ that it is uot driven 
out of its course by the directssolar niys? 

If we consider the fixed stars, and reflect 

that each of them, like the Sun, is emitting 

rays to us; how is the mind astonished at the 

number of raysj>erpet\fa)ly crossing each other, 

und yet without apparent confusion. When 

the telescope is directed to the heavens, myriads 

of stars appear, w’hich are not perceptible by 

the naked eve. What a distance then must 

the particles of light have passed over before 

they come to us! The rays, by which they 

strike our eye, so as to make the object visible, 

must have traversed in a direct line the direction 

of innumerable rays of the Sun, and .rays rc« 

fleeted from the Moon and planets. Still there 

$ 

is no apparent confusion. We see every ob¬ 
ject distinctly; the stars have been observed 
by numberless s}>ectater8; their places have 

ft 

boon noted down by accurate observers and 
yet, in the lapse of ages, no change has taken 
place among them which can be attributed 
to any alteration in the progress of their rays. 
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Ii> c]uestions of this kind, it is difTicult to 
bring the subject completely within our com« 
jirehensions; aiul when we feel the dilEculty 
of the solution, the grand point is—by soma 
easy mode to make the suViject familiar to our 
111 I lids. When vi’c talk of rays crossing each 
other in every direciiun, the mind 
po\v<‘red by the thought; and we cannot coh¬ 
esive, that they should thus cross each other 
witiiout mutual shocks, tlupwing the whole 
*into confusion. In this §iatc of the question 
the mind is bewildered; and accordirig to the 
niuxttn which I have long considered to be of 
great importance in eveiy proposition presented 
Ibr our assent — 


What clan not be conceiv’d. 

Cannot be bcUev’d — 

WO must render the conception easy; and the 
belief, if tiie thing is true, w'ill readily 
follow. 

Let us try then this great question by some¬ 
thing more familiar to us 5 and our patent-paper 
will here perhaps befriend us. Suppose a 
hundred persons stood in a right line, ^esicb at 
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a yard's distance from his neighbour; and in 
a right line on the lef^ of this stood another 
file of men^ each at a yard’s distance from his 
neighbour in this tine. Let the distance of the 
first man in the first colimin be a yard 
from the point where the two lines meet, and 
let Ji|s distance of the first men in the second 
column be half a yard from this point. At 
the word of command^ 4 et the men in each^ 
column march s^jraight cfoTward, quick time; 
moving over one foet at each step: and if 
Uiey can, let them move over one hundred 
yards in this manner. It is the order, that, 
if any one touches another in this march, both 
shall stand still. Now, how many will be 
standing still after the time of taking a hundred 
steps, and how many will march over his whole 
distance of one hundred yards, without touching 
or being touched by any one in his march? 

Byery part of this march may be presented 
In a IfS^iliar manner to the eye. ^ Take a sheet 

of ilie patent-paper, and let the line at the 

■1^ * ' 

bottom of the sheet be taken for the line of 
the^^rst column, and the upright line at the 
left hand of the sheet be taken for the Mconii 
coluam. In each of the divisions of the first line 
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place a pin; and in the middle^ between every 
two adjoining divisions of the second line, place 
also a pin, but of a different size. The pins 
thus standing up will represent the men in 
each column. I^et the pins in the first line 

be moved so as to make three marks in oiie 
division, and at the same time the pins in the 
second line are to be moved in the same manner* 
It is evident, that in the first three steps we 
need attend only to the two pins that are 
nearest to each other in the two lines, for none 
but they can touch each other in this first move, 
and the experiment will show us, that they do not. 
The next three moves will place our pins in a dif* 
ferent point of view: whether any will touch 
in this progress, I leave you to determine. 
When you have made a number of these move¬ 
ments, the aspect of the pins may perhaps be 
very different from what you at first appre¬ 
hended. 

m 

After having tried the question completely 
ill the manner^above pointed out, let all the 
pins be brought back to their first positionsj 
and now, moving them as before, when you 
have brought them to the end of one division, 
let, a row of pins be placed in each line in the 
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plaices of the former pins, and let them be 
moved like the others. In, the same manner 
let another ron’’ of pins be placed in each line 
to take the places of the former pins« and so 
on continualiy. Thus you ^lay represent to 
youni^lf Uie march of columns of men from 
each line in successiim without end; and the 
aspect of the paper will show you, wrhether 
they have or not in their motions interfered 
with each other; and if they have, what has 
been* the consequence ? 1 leave y<»u to satisfy 

yoiirselves on this bead by an easy cxperinietit; 
and perhaps without pains you may choose to 
perform it with pen and ink, or any other easy 
device. In the mean time we may consider 
the appearances, that take place during this 
month, among our moving heavenly boilies. 

On the Ist, the Moon rises nearly at the same 
time with the second of the Goat, as she pas^s 
this star at forty-four minutes past ten; but 
being on the horizon we shall not perceive 
her passage betweeii the two^.stars—the first 
and second of the Goat. As she mounts the 
heavens, ‘"however, "she will with these stars 
form a pleasing object during the night. On 
the 2d she rises soon after these two stars. 
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which are now at some distance from her to 
the west; and as she mounts the heavens, we 
perceive to the east of her the second of the 
Water-bearer. On the 3d sh€ rises very near 
midnight ; and as s(^e mounts the heavens during 
the morning of the 4 th will be perceived to 
be undesr the first of the Water-bearer and the 
four stars in triangle of the Water-pot. 

On the 5th she rises in the morning; and as 
she mounts the heavens wilj be seen nearly^ in 
a line drawn through the two w'estern of the 
four stars in Square and produced, the four 
stars in triangle of the Water-pot being above 
her to the West. On the 6th she traverses 
tlie space between the lines produced .through 
the two western and two eastern of the four 
stars ill Squaie, but she does not reach the line 
produced through the two eastern of these stars* 
On the 7 th she is perceived to have passed 
the line produced through the two eastern of 
the four stars in Square; but she does not 
reach the fourths ^tar of the Fishes till after 
Sun-rise; as she passes this star at twelve 
minutes past six in the morning. On the 8th, 
she rises soon after the three first stars of the 
Kam; and as^ she mounts the heavens we may 
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notice these stars to the east, and the four 
stars in Square to the west of her. On the 
9th she rises under the three first stars of the 

I 

Ram; and as sh^ mounts the heavens we notice 
.to the east of her, Venuf the harbinger of 
day, towards whom she is directing her course. 

On the lOth, she is perceived to have made 
considerable approaches towards Venus and the 
Pleiades; but she do^s not reach them before 
Sun-rise, passing ^^enus on this day at twenty- 
two minutes past nine at night; of course 
we shall perceive her on the morning of 
the IJth to the east of Venus and the Ple¬ 
iades; and it being so near the new Moon, we 
leave her for the present, observing only that 
the new Moon takes place on the 13th, at 
forty-two minutes past three in the morning. 
There will be no eclipse on this day, as the 
Moon is nearly four degrees in its upright, 
south of the eel ip tick. 

On the 15th, the Moon %gain enlivens otir 
evening walks, being under the two first stars 
of the TwiflUf and Mercury, and forming with 
tliese stars, and the planet a beautiful groupe 
in the north-west by we^t. At nine o'clock 
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she it thirty-three degreei twenty miniitw^ 
from the first of the Lion. Before the seti^ 
we may jemark three plants ifimve the 
horizon. Mercury and Mars in the weatem, 
and Saturn in the eastern hemisphere. On tlie^ 
lOtb, she is perceived to be at a con^erablt 
distance from the two stars in the Twins and 
Mercury, and at nine o’clock is twenty-one 
degrees twenty-four minutes from the first of 
the Lion. On the ]7th«she is* to the east of 
the two first stars of the Crab ; and under those 
in the head of the Lion : the gronpe now in 
the heavens will amuse our evening walk. In 
the north-west by west. Mercury with the 
two first stars of the Twins near the horiaon 
in the west, the Moon with the first of the 
Lion, and the stains in his head; towards the 
south-west by south. Mars with the first of the 
Virgin; and in the south south-east Saturn, with 
the two first of the Scorpion. At libe she is 
sixty-two degrees and a quarter from the first 
of the Virgin. 

On the 1 tih the Moon is under the body of the 
Lion, and to the east of the sixteenth; the firstof 
this constellation being above her to the west 
The groupe formed by her, the first, third, foortb. 
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aecon^^ p(viU attract our notice ; and we shatl 
t^ie .lad U tbe first of the Virgin, 

l^l^m this last star, she is distant* at-nine o'clock* 
forty-nine degrees forty-^me minutes. On the 
19|th. her distance from the first of the Lion is 
oonaidnrahly increased; and the groupe formed 
by|i€r>;ai|d the first, third* fourth* and second 
oCr the .Lion* takes a very difierent aspect from 
Ihatjaya night. At nine she is tbirty^six degrees 
fifiy»ooe minute from.the first of the Virgin. 
Qn tbe fipih she is under the five stars in triangle 
of thOtVirgin^ being at her first appearance 
jpearly^n the line with the second of the Virgin 

the socoimI of the Lion. To those who have 
9 ptad/her path for the two last days* It is evident 
that she her progress towards Mars; 

and at nine she, is iwen^’three degrees forty*tvro 
minutes frpm the first of the Virgin* On the 
.^\st.she is seen, to have approached near to Mars* 
who is neikly in ajine with her and the first of 
the Virgin: the five stars in triangle of 
gin are to the west of her* the third iwiflg^fthe 
nearest to her. Our aitentiog in our.evening's 
walk will naturally be fixed on the groupe (ofmed 
‘by the Moon* Mam* and the first of tbe Virgin* 

OD the wesjtern side ; and Saturn* with the two 

• • 

fiirst rs of the S^rpio% on the eastern side .of 
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tlie meridian : at nine o'clock ske is fiftj-sbc de* 
greet fire minutes from Antaresit tiie first o# the 
Scorpion ; atid forty-three degrees fifiy*one asi* 
antes from the hrst of the Lion. 

On the 22d the Moon is seen to the east ho& 
of Mars and the first of the Virgin^ as she passed 
Mars at three minutes past four in the mornings 
and the first of the Virgin at forty minutes past 
two in the afternoon $ she is nearest therefore to 
the first of the Virgin; and the groupe thisievening 
will form a pleasing contrast to that of the pre* 
ceding night. At nine o'clock she is forty-two 
degrees twenty-one minutes from Antares^ and 
fifty-seven degrees forty-three minutes foom tho 
first of the Lion. On the 2Sd she is on the me* 
ridian at nineteen minutes past eight, having 
to the west of her the eleventh of the Virgin and 
Herschell; the star she passed at nine minntea 
before one, and the plahet at sixteen aatnutespast 
three in the aft^noon ; and she is now evi^ntly 
(greeting her course towards the first of 
lance, to the east of the meridian: and 

the first of the Virgin are at a considerable dis-^ 
tance from her. At nine she is twenty-eight de¬ 
grees twenty-three minotes ftom Antavei, aftfi 
seventy-two degrees from the first of the Limi. ^ 

0 2 
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On the QAih the Meoo is on the meridian at 
aixteen minates past nine^ having to the west and 
above her the two first stars of the Balance : the 
first she passed at twenty-one minutes past two in 
the morning. She is now just quitting the oblong 
of the Balance : below her, to the east of the me¬ 
ridian, are the two first stars of the Scorpion and 
Saturn. The first of ilie Virgin and Mars are 
nearly in the middle between two groaggs worthy 
of notice ; the onp near the hortnon near the west, 
eonsi^ng df Uie starain the Lion; the other near 
the meridian, consisting of the two first stars of 
the Balance, the second of the Scorpion* Saturn, 
and Antsufos. At nine o^clock she is'sixty-seven 
degrees thirty-three minutes from the first of the 
Eagle to the east of her, and thirty-tw*o degrees 
fifty^lbar minutes from the first of the Virgio to 
the.west of her. On the 26 th the Moon is on 
the meridian at seventeen minates past ten, having 
Saturn and the second of the' Scorpion to the west 
of her, and Antares nearly below her. She is 
travelling at a very great rate, so that her distance 
from Satom is oonsiderabie, though she passed him 
cmly at ^ minates past foor in the morning: 
from her first appearance, and that of the slam, 
we cannot fail of being struck with the groupe 
near h^. At nine o'cfock she is fifty-four de- 
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greed nineteen minntee from the fint of the Eagle, 
and forty-seven degrees fifty-foitr minutes from 
the first of the Virgin. 

On the 2dth thiv Moon is on the meridian at 
twenty minntes past eleven, being now at a very 
considerable distance frodt Saturn and the fint of 
the Scorpion, but not so far from the small stars in 
the head of the Archer. At nine she is sixty- 
three degrees three mintltes frojn the first of the 
Virgin. On the 27th is full Moon at seven mi¬ 
nutes past three in the afternoon, but there is no 
eclipse, as she is four degrees and a half in her 
upright north of the ecliptick. She is foflon’ed 
toon after her rising hy the small stars in the 
head of the Archer, which, from her superior 
brightness, will scarcely be visible: she is di¬ 
recting her course to the second of the Goat At 
nine o'clock she is thirty-three degrees nineteen 
minutes from the first of the Scorpion. On the 
28th she is followed soon after her rising by the 
two first stars in the Goat, bht she does not reach 
tKem before Sua-rise. At nine o'clock she is 
forty-eight degrees from the first of the Scorpion. 
On the 29th the two first stars of the Goat are to 
the west of her, as she^passed the second at forty 
minutes past eight this morning. On the 30th 
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•lie t« perceived el her lising to have removed very 
eoneidorably from the two first etars In the Goat^ 
and to have above her the second star of the 
Water-bearer, and to the east the first of this 
constellation, with the four stars in triangle of the 
Wat€(*poU 

■v: 

This month is favourable to observations on 
Mercury; and besides him we have three 
other planets. Mars, jSatam, and Herscbell, 
'above the horiaon da|;iiig |he eveotng. The other 
•wo, Venat and, Jupiter, are meming stam~ 
H^rcttiy is an evening star during the whole 
month, being at its greatest elongation on the 
Uth, when he is near the Iborth of the Twins. 
His path is in the txmstella^oti of tln» Twin^ 
in which be moves through only between twenty- 
three and twenty-lour degrees* On the 1st he is 
above the seventh and twelfth of this constella¬ 
tion,, from whicfa he is directing his course to the 
filUi,^ which he passes on the 5tb, the star being 
then/epily five seconds and a half to the north of 
him* Above him th orefore are Jhe two %rst stem 
of Twins, who, with him, will form a beaVK 
ttful gronpe to be observed in our evening walks 
between nortb^rrest and north-west by 

mast. Unfortunately be Is proceedtng now 
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•ottthwarclsy and passes tbe aidlptiek ' the 
morning of the 19th ; so that vrheti he is sla^ 
tfouary on the 27th, then being in the fight Kne 
between the secomt of the Twins and the second 
of the Lesser he is so near the ho r in e n 

at 8uti*set, that he will be noticed only by cii* 
rtous observers. They, however, who have seen 
him on the first of the month will, if it is fine 
weather, have frequent opportunities for several 
successive nights of seeing him in considerable 
splendour. The Moon passes Sim on the meurn* 
tng of the 15th, 

Venus is a morning star, too near the Sun to 
be much noticed in the begiim ng of tlie month, 

> but her distance from him is daily increasing. 
On the 15Ui she is stationary, of course her mo-, 
iioti will be very^^aw during the whole month, 
being first reti^rade ami then >direet, moving 
first from the Pleiades* and then in a line towards 
the Hyades, The Moon passes her <m the eve* 
mng of the lOih, at twenty-tw^o minutes past 
vine, 

Mars is on the meridian on the 1st, at eight 
o’clock in tlie evenings and on the 19th al one 
minute past seven* His motion is direct through 
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and tbrae quartmrt. On the isi» 
wlien <m the meridtenw he is mimost directly nnder 
the third of the Virgin^ one of the fire stars 
in triangle in diat constetlation ; and he ts 
snoring to a point obore the ^rst of the Virgin, 
though he does not come to within three de-^ 
grees of this star tiiis month. The Moon passes 
him on the morning of the 22d, at three minutes 
past four. 


Jupiter is a mominp^ star, at such a distance 
from the Sun, that he will he taken for the mom* 
iog star, generally so called ; and at the latter 
esuNif the month, Venus being to the east' of 
biin, these two bright morning stars will aUraet 

i 

the aUesition of the early trareller. His motion 
is direct nearly fire degreen being on the fimt 
near to the sixth of the Fishes^ that star being 
^ fifty<^igbt minulce to the north ef him : the three 
first stars of Uie Rass are to the east of him, at a 
een»derable distance^ end bis path is through m 
fiesolete r^ion. The Moon passes him on the 
night of the Jfth* 

^ Sotum is on the nw^dtan on die Isl^ at a 
qnarter past eleren at night, and on tbs I9th at 
fifiqf««at Bsihiites past nine* His motion is retro-. 
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grade through nearly two degrees; and we 
shall observe it by his distaivce increasing from 
the second of the Scorpion. The groupe by 
htm» the second and first of tbeu», Scorpion* 
will he a pleasing object in our evening walks. 
The M^nm passes him at six minutes past four in 
the morning of the 25 ih* 

Hersckell is on the meridian at thirty-nine mi¬ 
nutes past nine on the evening of the l8t> and at 
a c|uarter past eight on fbe evehlng of the 21st. 
IIis motion is rturograde^ through less than three 
quarters of a degree; of course wc shall discover 
him by looking to the east of the eleventh of the 
Virgin, tuuards which star he is directing hia 
course; and we may remember that this star is 
above the Hue drawn from the first of the Virgin 
to the first of the Balance, but nearest to the first 
of the Jl^lance. The Moon passes him at sixteen, 
sninutes past three on the afternoon of the 23d. 

The Sun's apparent diameter on the 1st |s 

'Mr 

thirty-one minutes thirty-five secxmds; and on 
the 25tli thirty-one minutes thirty-one seconds. 
The Moon's apparent diameter first decreases* 
then increases^ and lastly decreases. On the 1st 
it is thiffty-twn minutef forty-six seeonds } and 

(5 
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^ ^ I lUi twenty-nine nrinntes twoity^ei^t 
^iwconds; it now increana to the S8th, when it is 
thirty>three nrinutes twenty*nx seconds, and 

then decreases to^the end of the month, finishing 

* 

at thirty-two minutes six secpSHla. 
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TTl'E prodigious velocity of light, and the 
nateness of the particle of w^ich it is composed^ 
arc Hubjccts suilicient to sprike the strongest mind 
with astonishment. The itistance w*e gave last 
month, of the ea<e with which much larger bodies 
may be made to move without interrupting each 
other*s motions, may lead us lo conceive what 
may take place in our system ; yet we should 
take care not to be too positive in such a diflicult 
subject. We have seen that a hundred thousand 
men in one line, may be followed by hies of an 
equal nuinbes without end, and these may be 
traversed by an equal number of men in their 
roarch, without the . least kiterruption of dietr 
motions. We say that the thing caii be cott- 
ceived, not that it can be reduced to practice ; as 
we have not the powers requisite to observe 
the strict order that such an.experiment would 
require. 



tiTi v. mn 

Suppose now« that in our lines* instead of men 
we placed small pins erect, each pin the smallest 
that has been raad^ and each distant from the 
other only one tenth of an inch* Let them, in 
three movements, pass over each a tenth of an 
inch, then it is evident that their motions will not 
be at all injured in one line, by the transverse 
motions of the pins from the side line. Bach pin 
would go- its direct course without the least in¬ 
terruption ; and if matters not at what rate the 
pina were moved, whether quick or fa^<t, whether 
a tenth of an inch in a second, or a thousand 
miles in a second; still, as they are all supposed 
la he moved uniformly, they would pass each the 
other without the slightest interruption. We 
have aoppoaed smali pins to be fixed in our linens, 
and their points will of course occupy a very 
small part of space. Small as that portion is, it 
is very great compared with the space which 
would be occupied by a particle of light. Yet 
whal is true of these ptna' points, would be equally 
true of the tmich amaller particles of light; and 
thoegh we Ihould suppose a million particles of 
lighf, plaimd between pins* points and pins' 
* poifits coatitiaalfy, yet these particles of light 
mi^ht perform their tepid mettons in the same 
siaiimer, without interfering with each other* 
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But, sufipofting thfti some of the perilcles of 
light by impinging against each other should be 
driven out of their course* what would be the re¬ 
sult ? Not the prevention of the particles behind 
them from follmving their course* since by the 
impact* the two particles would each be placed 
out of the line in which ttiey were moving. The 
particles behind would continod their course* 
therefore* unless they met with a similar inter¬ 
ruption ; and supposing very ^frec|aent intervup- 
tions of this kind* yet stijl the rapidity and num¬ 
ber of the particles from every luminous body is 
such* that some rays would be continually coming 
to our eyes, which could not be at ail senstble of 
the cause of the little changes that might have been 
made in the progress of the particles to the eye. 

We have here imagined only a motion on one 
plane* but the same will be true in motions on 
planes intersecting each other in vanoas directions. 
However numerooe the luminous bodies may be» 
III consequence of the vast velocity of light, and 
the number of its particles, sc^cient rays may 
come from the remotest body to excite ht 
us a sensation. The subject is doubtless 
very iatricale* and hard to be conceived ; yet 
we have something analogous to it in com* 
mon life. In a large assembly a conlMsd mur* 
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miuT'Is heard around us; ym in apite of the 
noor, a clear voice frequently pierces through 
the whole, and U beard by all who are attending 
to the quarter whence it proceeded* This fact> 
which is a very common one, il»is very dtHiculi 
to explain, when w*e consider the undulations of 
the air; and should imagine^ that the undulations 
in one direction would completely injure those 
in another direction. The theory of sound has 
thus its difficulties^ but |itice in a cooct^rt, noU 
withstanding tiie noisa^round him, it is possible 
for a person to direct bis attention to a particular 
instrument, we need not be surprised, if rays of 
light can in a similar manner cross each other; 
and vastous observers will perceive didereot ob« 
jects more or less distinctly, according to the aU 
tention which they pay to them. 

In all the theories of light, it is supposed, that 
particles are emitted to straight lines from the 
leminotts body, and the 8un is supptised to be 
the great fountain of light in our system. Va*. 
rioos netHHEitt Eeweven^ have prairailed r^pecling 
this smmecisa body ;. and whilst sMe have sup* 
pared ft* to cotimat of hie» others have asserted 
that it is composed of very diffisrent elements. 
The fas^ is, tkM we judge entirelj^ from our* 

. seUrei^ and what we see upon thia Earth : 
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bat, as we cannot forin any idea of what any of 
the planfts are cotnpof^d, much less can we as¬ 
certain what enters into the camposition of the 
Sun. Because we have fire upon the Barth, it 
does not follow that there is hre, or any thing 
like fire, in any other pari of the system. We 
cannot be too- cautious bow we assert any thing 
positively, when we have not within our reach 
the means of ascertainttig the fact. The point is 
of so great consequence, that we repeat again 
the illustration of our * senticlient, taken from 
AnrowsmithV excellent msfp of Africa, who has 
delineated properly the parts, w'iih w’hich we are 
acquainted, or of which any inforniation has been 
given; but the iuterior is a fierfect blank. We 
know nothing of it; und it is better to confess 
this ignorutice, than to fill the mind with idle 
conjectures. Thus %ve know nothing more at 
present of the Sun, than that, when we at'e on the 
pari of the Barth opposed toil, w*e have the sen- ’ 
satiott of both light and heat; and since, 
whgn we are on the contrary side, the. light and 
beat are diminished, according as rays from the 
Sun have less ef^ct on the atmosphere, we can¬ 
not doubt, tbat both light and heat owe much 
mf their force to die Sun. How these effects 9^ 
produced, it is not easy for us to ascertain ; whe^ 
ther by particles, as it is said, emitted from the 
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S«iii ; ar whether, as is mete probable, from the 
mcttoo of the Sun on the substance of light, which 
is universally diffused through our system. Fu.* 
ture ages may determine this point for us. We 
will now attend to motions, which we could not 
thus easily foretell, if past ages bad not commu¬ 
nicated to us their observations. 

On the I St the Moon rises under the four stars 
in triangle of the Water-pot ; and during the 
night, they would be particularly remarked near 
her, if not obscured by her superior splendour. 
On the 2d she is perceived to be in the space be¬ 
tween the lines produced through the two eastern 
and the two western of the four stars in Square, 
but being nc^arer to the latter line. As she mounts 
the heavens • after midnight, the traveller by 
night will observe how the lines drawn from each 
of the two western of the four stars in Square 
through, the Moon to the horiaon, bear upon 
a bright ylar near It, which he will remember to 
be Fomalhaui. On the Sd she is perceived at 
bar risiBg to be neatly in a line between the two 
eastern of four stars in Square ; and during 
the morning of the 4th, Uiose stars being above 
her, vrili oall our attention; bnt die does not 
pass the line drawn thtough the highast western 
end lo we st os oi eni d these stars before Son- 
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rijttt. On the 5th she rises in the morntng* and 
is soon after followed by Jupiter ; to the east of 
%vhom are the three first stars of the Ram# 

On the 6th tb^ Moon rises after Jupiter* 
having passed him before noon of the preceding 
day : above her are the three first stars of the 
Ram* and she is nearest to the third of these stars* 
As she mounts the heavens* Jupiter being to tbs 
west* and Venus considerably to the east of her* 
will form a pleasing groupe before Sun-rise. She 
passes the ecliptick on this day before noon* but 
for obvious reasons without an eclipse# On the 
7tb she rises under* but at a coniiideraU>le distance* 
from the three fiiat stars of the Ham* the Pleiades 
rising nearly at tlie same ttirie witii her. Tbe 
groupe around her before Sun-rise* formed by 
tbe fimt of the Whale* Jupiter* the three first 
stars of the Ram* the Pleiades* Venus* Aldebaran* 
and the Hyades* will give brilliancy to the 
eastern part of the heavens# On the dtii ahe Is 
folleWred soon after Ihst rising by Venus* with 
Aldebarao* and the Hyades; and as she mounts 
the heavens* the Pleiades above her, with the 
other objects* cannnot ftul ef attracting no* 
lice# She passes Venus this day in the evening* 
and of course Uie two fourths of the Bull, 
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being small stars of the Hya<les» befbre mklnight* 
On the 9tlt she rises nearly at the same lime 
with Aldebaran» haTtng passed the 6IVh of 
the Bull, or the Huirs-eye, at forty-three mi¬ 
nutes past one this morning : Venus is now to 
the west of her, and the early rt?<er cannot but 
be graitlied with the oli^ects near the Moon. On 
the lOth she rises at a considerable distance from 
.ViNitts and Aldebaran, Jupiter being now at a con* 
siderabie distaim frou^ Her to the westward. On 
the I2ih IS new M^n, at thirteen minutes past 
, eix in the allernoon; but the Sun sullers no 
eclipse, as she is nearly lire degrees in her up¬ 
right, south of the ccliptick. 

*■ 

On the 14th we may renew our acquaintance 
with the Moon in our eveiiiog walk, but we must 
look near to the hortaon for her sooti after Sun-set. 
It may be amusing to notice the hoeness of the Cres¬ 
cent, .which in early times was an object eagerly 
sought after, and probably gave rise to the base 
worshtp in high places, of which we read so much 
in the Holy Scriptures. The ftrst of the Lion is 
above he^. On. tbe 15^ we dbierve to the west 
of her IM aeveiiteetith of the Lion, which dhe 
passed at nineteen mtninet past ftve In the eve* 
ntn|p Above hsr. is the ftrst nf the Lion to the 
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and abe is directifi|^ her course to Mars» 
Tcry considerably to the east of her. At nine 
she is hAy-taro degrees thirty-4wo minotes from 
the first of the Virgin. On thS 16th we notice 
aboTe her the second of the Lion^ and to the 
west the first of this constellation; to the east of 
her. Mars and the first of the Virgin: from 
tills latter star she is distant thirty •'nine degrees 
forty •six minutes at nine. On the 17 th she is 

under the second of the Virgin, the nearest of the 

* • 

fi%*e stars in triangle of this ^constellation ; to the 
east of her. Mars and the first of the Virgin ; to 
the westtf the first of the Lion wiU now attract 
notice. At nine she Is twenty-six degrees, forty* 
six minutes from the first of the Virgin. 

'Si 

On the 18ih the Moon is seen under the third 

^ w 

of the Virgin, one of the five stars in triangle of 
that coiistelliiiion ; to the east of her, the first of 
the Virgin lild Mars ; and if the evening is fine, 
we caisnot fail to have observed how Mars has 
changed his situation with respect to the latter 
star. At nine she is fifty-nine degrees twenty-six 
minutes from Antares, mr tfie %st of the Scoiv 
pion, to the east of her; and in noticing this 
distance tee shall fix our attentimt for a 
time on Jblum in his neighboorhoocU though et 
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•oaie d i a t aBc e to the we^l of luin. On th« 

Is aeeiv at the appoaimiice of tte atars^ near to the 
first o€ the Vi^n« as she passes this star at ^ 
minutes past nioh this evening. Her recesrfrom 
this star, and approach to Mars, Ibniis a pleseing 
ebjtcty as long as she is abore the horiaon. At 
snae she is fbrty-suc degrees fire minutes from 
the first of the Scorpion. On the 2(Xh she is seen 
to the east of the first of the V irgin and Mars : 
the planet she passed lU twenty-fire minutes past 
eeren this morning, ^and of course is at some dis¬ 
tance from him in the erentng. She is near, but 
to the east of die elerenth of the Virgin, as she 
passed this star at fif^y-fire minutes past seren ; 
and as she will pass Herscbell at nine minute* past 
ten, she will at nine be nearly midway belw^een 
the star and the planet. If the night is fine, any 
ol^rrer may now mark the position of this dis¬ 
tant planet, and with a telescope tiiscorer him 
on a futufo night, when the Moon Is at a greater 
dislaiioe frem him. At nine she ki tbirty-two 
degrees thsfty-three minetes fiom Antares, be¬ 
tween #hoitt and the Moon we cannot lail ef no- 

didog the first of the Balance and Saturn. 

« 

On the 21 sty die Moon is seen ^ the east 
of the first of the Balan€e» haring jpassed this 
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star ml minaies past nine this morning. 

She is directing her course towards Saturn ^ 

and this planet, with the first and second of 

. a 

the Scorpion to the east of her^ and Marr asid 
the 6rst of the Virgin to the west of her, will 
amuse our evening walks. The rapid motion 
of Mars, compared with the slow progress 
of Saturn, has already excited attention. 
Hach plluiet has a star near it, ^ by which 
their comparative motions may be tolerably 
well ascertained. At nine ahe is seventy-one 
degrees forty-nine minutes from the first of 
the Bagle to the east of her, and eighty- 
one degrees fifty minutes from the first of tbo 
Lion to the west of her. On the 22d, she is 
on the meridian at fifty>nine minutes past 
seven; being to the east of Saturn and the 
second of the Scorpion. The planet she passed 
at fifiy-two minutes past ten this morning. 
The groope formed by the planet, the second 
of**the Scorpion, the Moon, and Antares, will 
now excite attention. At nine she is fifiy- 
eight degrees fifiy-seven minutes from the first 
of the Eagle, and forty-two degrees and a half 
from the first of the Virgin. On the 23d, 
she is on the meridian at fifty-nine minutes 
past eight, the space now between her 
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and tlie lir»t of the Virgin beiiig maiiced with 
dtstinguished objects$—Mm near to the star; 
the two hnt stars of the Bolaoce nearly in the 
middle space; Sattim> the sec^oad and hrst of 
the Scorpkni* nearest to the Moon. To the 
east of ber« at a considerable distance, the two 
first stare of the Goat: to the second, or lowest, 
she is directing her course. At nine she is 
ninety-one degrees eighteen minutes from the 
first of Fegasuf to the east of her, and fifty- 
seven degrees ten minutes from the first of the 
Virgin. 

On the 24th the Moon is on the meridian 
at tm, having travelled at a very great rate 
idnce last night, as will be observed by her 
present distance firom Saturn aad Antares; and 
near the fiortaon in west south-west are Mars 

m 

moA the first of Uie Virgin. Below her are 
the twelfth and eleventh of the Archer, the 
eleventh directly, the twelfth to the west of 
the meridian. Of course the small stare in 

v' * * 

the head of the Archer are to the east of her; 
and, at nearly three their distance^ 

the two firel stare of the Goat At nine she 
is seventy^^sevtm degrees five minutes from the 
Bret of j^gasns^ and ,iev<^y«twp degrees from 
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the Arst of the Virgin. On the 25th» she U on 
the meridion at eleven* having above to the 
east of her the two Arst stars of the Goat* and 
below to the west of her the sniall stars in the 
bead of the Arches. At nine she is sixty-two 
degrees fifty-five minutes from tlie first of Pe¬ 
gasus* and forty«onc degrees Ifbrty-six minutes 
from Antares. On the 26th* is full Moon at 
fourteen minutes past ten at night* but without 
an eclipse* as the Moon ^is nearly five degrees 
in her upright north of th^ ecliptick. At her 
rising* she is to the east of the second of the 
Goal# as ahe passed this star at fifiy-eight 
nainules past six*-in the afternoon; but her 
superior splendour will prevent us from seeing 
distinctly the two first stars till towards morning. 
At nine the is forty-ni'ie degrees three minutes 
from the first of Pegasus* and fifty-six degrees 
sixteen minutes from Antares. On the 27 th* 
she is aeen at her rising to be at a considerable 


distance from the two first stars of the Gtmt, hav¬ 
ing above her the second of the Water-bearer. 
Ou the 2fith« she rises under Uie first of the 


Water-bearer* and duriag the night she passes 
under the four small stars in triangle of the 
Water-pot. On the 29th» she rises -nearly .In 
a line with the two eastern of the four stars 
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m Square; having the four start in triangle of 
the Water-pot above her to the west. On the 
SOthj she rises under the four stars in Square, 
passing the line drawn through the two eastern 
of these stars before Sun-rise; and on the 211st 

« y' 

she rises nearly at the same time with the 
three first stars of the Ram; and as she mounts 
the heavens^ these stars to the east of her, 
and the four stars in Square, will excite our 
attention. Jupiter to east of her will adorn 
the hqavens before t^idoight. 

Mercury is in his inferior conjunction on the 
10th, at half past ten in tbe*evening; and of 
course will be too near the Sun to be visible, 
till after the middle of the month; when we 
must look for him in the morning. He is sta¬ 
tionary on the 21st; and then from his position 
being south of the ecliptick, he is near the 
horizon at Sun-rise, being then under the sixth 
of the Twins. The early riser will be gratified 
with a sight of him, half an hour before Sun* 
rise, near the east north-east; and carrying his 
views westward, will compare ^ith him Venus 
and Jupiter; whose light is not to be over¬ 
powered by that of the dawn. On the 28th 
be has advanced towaurds the fourth of the 
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Twritis^ and rises ender it Miilte^^^iil*' 

ten last days he «£rih .bd ieeii hf ihaa^ ohitiNetiii 

The Moom papes him on the liUhw- ^ ^ ^ / 

If ■> , * > * ,' "^^'^■' ■" - 

Venus is a inornj^ig star duria|' the of 

the months and will shine #irh gieal splelideiir 
at a considerable height in the hetiireiis. Her 
motion is direct through somewhat more thail 
twenty-four degrees, and her track is in a COii* 
spicuous part of the heavens.- On thl 1st; 
she has above her the Pleiades, and tii file 
east of her the Hyades and Aldebaran. On 
the 9th» she is among the Hyades, and near 
to tlil latter star. The*re are twO Siam near lt,i 
called each the fourth of the Bull. The first , 
fourth she passes within nine minutes^ the star 
being to the north'of her ; the second She ap« 
proachds so near to, as to be said to be in contact 
with it. Astronomers at dUlereiit parts of the 
woiid will direct their glasses towards ^is planet, 
to o^mrre aceuraiely her passage by these aburs. 
Ifhe cpmmonest observer cannot fail of nbticiilg 
so bri'lHant a sigtil, as is presented to us by a 
planet" and a star of the first magnitude so near td 
each other. Onihe Succeeding ifiornih^ w^ hiay 
notice her recess from the %wo fourths^ 

8^ above Aldebaran; ai|i|Jupiter to^ the waiti 
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Uw.bmaty (rf' ;Uie»|>to^et. As «be 
^poatl B^j|pi Ha A)4ebaFan. ber coarse is beot to a 
fioint.^er tbff fiijtth of tbe Boil^or tip of tbe 
•mittimt bom; o.id she is bigber eveiY morning 
ip tbpjifiaveps at tb«, saine time; and at the end 
of tbo iQonlji and under tim star. 

» S' ' 

Ab^ut Utpd It before ^an-rlse the east 

ffiirbe and third of 

Orion near the < boriaon* and Aldcbaran and 
Venus above thenio The Moon passes Iter on 
the 8th. 


Ma^ Mf on the t^*enty-seveii mi- 

no^s paftfta Ui the afternoon of the Is^ |pd at 
£^ty-fottr miniates past five in the afternoon of 
the l()ih i of course we took for him toirards the 
westerp bepiisphairp; in our evening walks. We 

I 

shall ^d him on the Jst near to, but to the west 

- , ' a ^ ' , • * •’ ' ' 

/ S'* 

of the fi|i^ of |ba Virgin# and his motion by,ibis 
s^i; iird| gratUy <! ns ,fo^ 

inpving to appint pidpr the tcath piid elewniir of 

tbe Vbrgilb W be does Jipt pom tbe latt^ elbt 

i^is piqptb. motion is direct tlnsoagh a Htde 
laofe i tbwn fi^n jWtPos. ,Tbe' Moon passes 

paai, sevep op 
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Jupilier is on the meridlaati at tlir^^c|aarter8 
after six on the morning of the let, atafat a quar* 
ter past fire the morning ^of the S!5th : of 
course we look for him in the eastern hemisphere ^ 
in the mornings,^ though he rises very near mid¬ 
night on the 1st, and earlier every suceeisive 
night. His motion is direct through two degrees 
and three quarters, being in a desolate region to 

the east of the small stars in the. band of the 

♦ 

Fishes, and having the three ftsst stars of the 
Ram to the east of him. His splendour will, 
however, ennoble this region, and with Vehas and 

I 

Mercury interest many astronomers in the 
morning. The Moon passm him on the 5th. 

Saturn is on the meridian at three ininutm after 
nine in the evening of the Ist, aito forty«^ight' 
minutes past seven on the lOth. ^His motion 
is retrograde through three quarters of a degree. 
To the east of her is the second of the Scot^ioo, 
and below her the eleventh of the Balaiice.'^ Thus 
we have Mars, Herschell, and Saturn to amuse 
our evening walks, and the early riser will 
be gratified with observations on Mercury, 
Venus, and Jupiter. The Mpon passes Satum 

• I 

on the 22d before noon. 

h. 2 
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Henchell is stationary on the 15 th, being then 
to the east of the eleTrehth of the Virgin^ On 
the 18t he is on the meridian at thirty-three mi- 
^nutes past seren }h the evenings and on the 2Ut 
^t elavan ntinuiet past six. JDoring the whole 
month, therefore^ he is in a favourable aspect to 
be discovered. The Moon passes near to him on 
the 20th, at nine minutes past ten iti the eve- 
nittg. , 

f ' * 

The Sun^s apparent diameter, on the 1 sty is 
thirty-one minutes thirty-one seconds; and on the 
2^lh thirty-one minutes thirty-three seconds. 
The Moon’s apparent diameter Erst decreases, 
then increases, and lastly decreases. On the 
1st it is thirty-one minutes iifVy-two seconds: it 
decreases to the 2th, when it is twenty^nine de¬ 
grees and a half: from this time it increases to 
the 24th, when it is thirty-three minutes four 
sfcondS) mid at the end of the month it is thirty 
forly, seccmds* 
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IN contemplating the world in which we 
fiye, a natural curiosity is excited to know, 
what tills that ^pace« which such iinniciiee 
bodies are moving. We are certain, that light 
is difiimed throoghoot the whole; and the re* 
sistance it can make to the motion of a large 
body is, so small, that bat little dtiierence 
would take place, if the planets moved only 
in empty space. The light comes to us through 
a medium, which prevents tis from judging, 
u’bat is the nature of that light in itself. As 
the fish in the sea must, from living in a denser 
medtum that we do, ha%*e different idt^s of 
light from ourselves, and their eyes are adapted 
to their peculiar situafton; so we, living in 
the adt— a denser, or at any rate a very dif* 

a 

ferent Inediam perhaps from that, which sur¬ 
rounds other planeu—may receive very dif¬ 
ferent sensations of light from those of the in- 


If ^ had no atmospfi^ei'^lf We did hot livO 
in air, and had no similar medium around us» 
the rays of light would act very diderenlly 
u|>oti this globe, and we should be, noth out 
present faculties «n)y, little capable of per¬ 
forming our duties upon it. The rays "from 
the Sun would make an impression upon the 
eye directed towards it; but, when the back 
was turned to it, and there was no object near 
to reflect his rays to u%, we i^^ould be in utter 
darkness. On one side would be the blaze 
of day, and on the other the darkness of night ;' 
arid we may easily conceive how such sudden 
transitions must affect us. 


The air exten<)s to a cerfain height abore 
us — a hci*?ht’, which is variable; and in the 
upper regions its waves may be kept in by a 
lighter surrounding fluid, just as those ofthebcea^" 
are by the surrounding element of' air.' 
However great may have been the agitalioit^ 
of the sea, when- the wind ceases, the waves 

$ V • * 

grow 'gradually smaller; and at last e&hibrlr 
only the undulating surface excited by the risbt 
ami fall of the tides. Similar tides prbvdfI tT#' 
the air ; and the heigiit of the attnosp^^i^^ ^ 
sequently varies. The half of our glotiSi 
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Is pre^at^ ;|he Srnij receives his VMfB, as 
they pass ti^ougU the air» some com mg directly« 
hft others obliquely upon it in every direction. 
Ithe oblique ray^» which w'ould not come to 
the eye of p spectator from« his position with 
’ ^aspect to the Sun, are reflccicil by the upper 
part of the atmosphere ; and hciicc the twilight 

e?Lists, when the Sun is below the horizon, 

*• 

« 

apd continues till has got to such a depth, 
that no ray;» pacing t|urough the air round the 
ope half , of the globe* can by any means 
epfne >|to ihe air on the other half globe* 

m 

pppo^te to the Sun« 

• n 

If we knew the height of the atmosphere* 
ai|4 the nature of air precisely at difierent 
Jireights from the surface of the earth* we might 
^e eaact duration of twilight in any part 
qf the earth at any tituo of the year; but 
ihmgh we should know the precise time, when 
' the twilight , ends, it by no means follows, that 
idiottid able to discover the height of 
tho aimo^b^fe* 3uch are the dhlicuUies at- 
tgodtag; ocir stluution* enough to humble tlie 

us; and they are surely sufiicient 
i(||^ifefhh$ one fhnn talking dogtaatically 

Shbiects* . 
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For example ~ in the Holy Scriptures.^ we 
read> that light was the first thing that^ by 
th^ command of the Almighty^ emerged from 
the mighty chaos^ in which A>r unknown ages 
the heavens and e^rth had existed. Soon after* 

the prophetick writer informs us, that the Sun 

^ » 

was ordaine<] to give light upon the earth. 
Mow can these two things be reconciled, says 
the philosopher. If there was light before 
Sun, how could the Sun be x^rdained ta give 
the light to itie Barth ? We would ask the phi¬ 
losopher to explain to us, before be finds fault 
with Uevvlatiori* what light is; and when he 
has satisfied his own mind upon this subject* 
he may not find it so drfiicuIt ta comprehend* 
that light may exist independently of the Sun, 
though the Sun or some other body , may be ne¬ 
cessary to act upon it* so as to proiluce the sen¬ 
sation of light in us. A common candle might 
sulfice to remove the philosopher’s election* 

It gives light* we say* in our rooms every ni^ti 
but haw doek it give us this liglit ? The room 
was dark ; but by the strikiug of a fiint against 
a steel* a spark Is produced* and by this ww 
communicate* to speak in commop language* 
light to the candle^ and from the candle* light, 
difierent indeed from that of the Sua and Moon* ^ 

n 5 
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it difi^iaed tliroughout the rooixi. Bat. was not 
the light in the room before the striking of the 
and the communication of the spark to 
the candle? If it was not, we shall be obliged 
lo the philosopher, to explain to us how it was 
product. The Sun is as necessary for the 
action of light upon us in the day, as the 
candle is for a similar action in a room at night; 
bat this is no reason, that the substance of light 
did not exist* iniependently of either. Phi¬ 
losophy must not go beyond its bounds; and 
ft treads on dangerous ground, when it attempts 
to interfere with Revelation. Let us novir con¬ 
sider the motions of the lesser light, ordained 
U» run its course in our heavens. 

fin the Vst the Moon rises just before Jupiter, 
-ai^ to the east of her are the three first stars 
of the Rafn. ]>Uring the eight, her passage 
by that planet Will excite attention from ob¬ 
servers. On the 2d, she rises under tbeHhree 

w 

first stars of tire Ram; and as she mounts 
the hyavehs is^ seen between these sfars and 
Ihe small stars in the head of the Whaler Ju¬ 
piter is now to the west of her. On this day 
she pattiiei lha etrliptick* being in her descending 

the ndrth to the llath of 
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that line^ but without ^roduciog an eclipse 

for obvious reasons. On the 3d she rises 

nearly at the saine time with the Pleiades; 

and as she mounts the heavens is percei¥^ 

be near the midiye of tlie triangle formed by 

these stars, the three first stars of the Ram, 

and the small stars in the head of the Whnie. 

Jupiter heading this groupe, and Aki^baran 

bringing up the rear, will before Siin*rise Rur 

our attention. On the 4th, she riees undef 

the Pleiades, and is soon after follow^ by 

AUlebaran and the Hyades; and«- mounting 

the heavens during the morning of' the 3th» 

will be seen to direct her course towaids the 

fourth of the Bull; but she does not p&ss ther# 

till after* Sun-rise, the first fourth at Iweilty- 

stx minutes past five in the morning, the scGond 

fourth at fifiy-eight minutes past five. A.t fbrty 

minutes past ten in the morning she passes: the 

fifth of the Bull or the Bull’s-eye, the brightest 

.star near AUlebaran in the direction from that 

star to the Pleiades. On the 6th she rises in 

the morning, but very near midnight, and nearly 

1 * 

at the same time with Aldebaran, now to tbp 

• » 

west of her* As she mounts the heayeuo^ oar 

e , » 

attention is drawn to Venus to the east'bC her; 
and Aldebaian, the Mooxh Venus, ^ ahd the 
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lUvt and tbird of Orion, adorn the eastern pai:t 
of the heavens, Jupiter near to the meridian 
OjriU give lustre to the scene; and if the horizon 
4 clear towards tiie east north-east. Mercury 
will add his splendour to the^ whole. On the 
7th, she is perceived to have approached much 
ne^er to Venus, but does not pass this planet 
tjli after Sun-rise. Befiire Sun-rise we may 
notice the groupe formed by Venus, the Moon, 
the two first stars of the Twins, and Mercury. 
On the 8th« »he rises under Venus and the 
asventh and twelfth of the Twins; and before 
Sun-rise is perceived to pass the line between 
the third and first of this const^^Hation, the 
third being near to her; and on the H th is 
new M(,oqii at thirty-three minutes past seven 
in the morning without an eclipse, as she is 
above four degrees sir her upright south of the 

ncliptick- ^ 

, We hail the re**appearance of the'Moon ea 
the 13 th. When she appears under Use second 
' of the Virgin, the most western of the five stars 
•h Triangle^ she is so near the horizon that she 
will escape the inattentive in tfieir evening 
walks^ tho tlfeir eyes towards the 

west* On the I4U| she is/ieen, under Ibe five 
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stars in triangle of the Virgifi> but nearest 
to the seventh of this constellation^ the first 
being at some distance to the west of her, and 
Mars still further removed^ Our attention 
will be Called to the space between her and 
the first of the Scorpion, as in it are two planets, 
one star of the firsts and three of the second 
magnitude. On the 15th we perceive her to 
have approached near to the first of the Virgin, 
Mars being at a considerable distance from 
her; and tl>e Moon with the^first of the Virgin 
will, with Mars and the first of the Balance, 
form appearances to call our attention. Further 
to the east, Saturn and the s^ond of the Scor* 
pion form a third pair of a similar nature. At 
nine she is forty-nine degrees seven minutes 
from Antares^ On the 15th she appears under 
the ten and eleventh of the V^giii, the first being 
below and to the west of her, as she passed 
this star at thirty-one minutes past two in the 
morning r Mars and the fiist of the Balance 
are to the east of her. At^nine idie is thirty- 
five degrees forty-two minutes from Antares. 
On. thui^ day she passed . the ecliplick* being 
in her ascending node, or moving from the 
south, to the norsb of that line. 
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On the 17 th, the Moon, Mars, and the first 
of the Balance, form a pleasing groupe., Above 
them is the second of Uie Balance; to the 
west, the first ofi, the Virgin; to the cast, 
Saturn, the second of ihe Scorpion, and Antares. 
At nine she is seventy-four degrees forty-nine 
minutes from the first of the Cagle. On the 
ISth, she is seen to be above Saturn and the 
second of the Scorpion. The planet she passed- 
at twenty-Kuie minutes past five after noon« 
M urs is io the west ot her. Antares beiow 
and to the east of her. At nine she is sixty- 
two degrees twelve minutes from the first of 
the Eagle. On the lOth she is on the meridian 
at fifty-two minutes past si;^. afler noon; and 
when the stars appear, Saturn, the second and 
first of the Scorpion^ will appear to the west of 

S'*' ' 

her- The space between her and the first of 
the Balance, being distinguished by two-planets, 
will naturally excite our attention.. At nine 
she foi:ty-niae degrees fifty-twro minutes from 
the first of the Eagle. 

On the 20th, the Moon is on the meridian 
at fifty-one minutes past seven, having below 
her to the east of the meridian the twelfth ojT 
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th« Archer, and of course further to the east 
the siittti|;Btar8 in hi.s head ; and she is directing 
her course to the two first stars of the Goat. 
Above her at a coiisiderabifj height are the 
sinali stars in the Boil of Poniatowski tp the 
east of the meridian, and still higher to the vilest, 
the first stars of thfii.S^petit-bearer and Hercules: 
to the west of her are the two first stars of the 
Scorpion, Saturn, Mars, the two first stars of 
the Balance, and the Jrst of^lhe Virgin; this 
latter star being near the horizon in the west 
south'W'est. At nine she is eighty-one degrees 
thirty-five minutes from the first of Peg^us. 
On the 21 St, she is on the meridian at fifty- 
one minutes past eight, having directly under 

her the small stars in* the head of the Archer, 
and to the east of her the two first stars of 
the Goat. To the west of her are the two 
first stars of the Scorpion, with Saturn near the 
south-west; Mars and the first of the Ba¬ 
lance near the horizon in south-west by west. 
At nine she is thirty-six degrees forty-four 
minutes from Antares, and sixty-seven degrees 
forty-nine minutes from the first of Pegasus. 

On the 22d she is on the meridian at forty- 
nine minutes past nine, the two first stars of' 
the Goat beii^ so near to her to the <^t, that 
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she will evidently p>ass them before Son^rise. 
At nine she is ft fr y degrees fi Ay-one;^ ^mimiles 
from Ant ares, and iifiy-four degrees ten minutes 
from the first of Pe^^us. On the 2Sd, she is oti ' 
the meridian at three quarters past ten, the two first 
Mars-of tlie Goat being now below her to the west 
of the meridian, and the secogHii mj^ho Water-bearer 
above her to the east of the meridian. At nine slie 
is sixty-five degrees one minute from Antares, 
aiid forty d^rees fifty-seven minutes from the first 
of Pegasus. On the 24th, she is on the raeridiaii at 
thirty-eight minutes past eleven, having directly 
above her the first of tlie Water-bearer, and of 
course to the east the four small stars in triangle 
of the Water-pot; to the west of her, the second 
of the Water-bearer. At nine she is seventy-nims 
degrees two minutes from Antares and sixty-eight 
degrees fifty-one minutes from the first of the Ram« 

Oo the 25th is full Moon, at three minutes 
past seven in the morning, but without an 
eclipse, as she is upwards of four degrees in 
her upright north of the eclipttek. $he rises 
under theibur small stars in triangle.of the Water- 
Pot. At nine she is fifty-five degrees fourteen 
minutes from the first of tfie l^m• On the 
^th she is seen at her rising to he io the 
space between the lines produced through the. 
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two western and two eastern of the four -stars 
in Square* the third of the Fishes l>eing directly 
above her. As she mounts the 4ieavens* we 
perceive' to the east of her Jupiter, and to the 
east of him th# three first stars of the Rani. 
At nine she is fifty-seven degrees forty-seven 
minutes from the first of the Eagle. On thfe 
27th, slie rises under the four stars in Square* 
having passed the line drawn through the two 
eastern of these stars: •Japitei; is the most dis¬ 
tinguishing object to the east of her* she 
mounts the heavens; at nine she is sixty-nine 
degrees thirty<»four minutes from the first of 
the Eagle. 

On the 28th, she is followed soon after her 
rising by Jup*iter, the three first stars of the 
Ram being to the east of iier. At nine she 
is eighty-one degrees a nd a quarter from the 
first of the Eagle., On the 29th* she passes 
the"^liptick in her descending node in the 
morning, but for obvious reasons without pro¬ 
ducing an eclipse. Jupiter rises nearly at the 
same time with her* whom she is perceived to 

btfve passed. Above her are the three first 

% 

stars of the Ram. On the SOth we perceive 
her* as she mounts the heavens* to be near 
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itie middle ef the triangle Ibrttied by the three 
brst stars of the Ram, the Pleiades, and 
Menkar; and Jupiter to the west and Aide* 
baran to the east x>f this groupe, will be a 
pleasing object during the night. On the S^st, 
she is seen to have advanced much nearer to 
tbev Pleiades, and' is followed after her 

i ** 

rising by Aldebaran, with the Hyades; all 
these objects, the former above and the latter 

. r 

below her,^ Will the attention of the observer 
during the night: before morning, Venus to the 
east, and Jupiter to the west of her, will add 
considerably to tbe interest of the scene. 

Mercury is in his superior conjunction on 
the 25th, at elevtii o’clock in the morning, 
and of course is a moniiiig star to that time; 
being vist'.le in the earlier part of the month, 
but soon escaping the notice of any but the 
keen observer. On the Jst, Mercury, Venus, 
Jupiter, and the Moon, will ati hour before 
Sun^rise decorate the eastern hemisphei*e. 
Above' lVI©fCM*'y are the two first stars of the 
Twills ; and we may now compare the briU 
iiaiicy of four stars of^ the Crst inagiiitude,^ 
with that of tl^^ree of the planets. The: Modfi 
passes Mercury on the ifiorning of tlie 1 Oth. t' 
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j« a nporntng star, a|id a^t gr^f^ ^loxk/* 
gatiofi on the 2tk OUi tliQ t at,. we perceive her 
near to the sixth of the BulJ, or tip of l|is soothem 
horn, and she is directing her course to tbe thir- 
teenth of Uie Twims; which star she passes on the 
12th, this star being lifteen mhiutes to the soutli 
of her. We shall therefore notice on this^ fan4 
on the two preceding days, the seventh, and 
tw'elfth of the Tw'ins above, and below her 
the third. She directs Jier coprse to the sixth 
of the Twins; which star she passes on the 
20th, the star being fourteen minutes to the 
north of her; and her coarse now lies towards 
the fourth of the Crab, but she does not arrive 
at the line drawn through tlus two first stars 
of the Twins, and produced before the end of 
this moiiili. The Moon passes her on the 7th 
in the niorning. 

Mars 4nlu^yeiiing star, being on the me¬ 
ridian on tha 1st, at eighteen minutes past 
five in the afternoon, and on the 19th at fifty- 
one minutes past four. On the 1st, be is uiuler 
the tenth and eleventh of the Virgin, being 
nearly midway between the first nf the Virgin 

and the first of the Balance; iStd he is di- 

^ \ 

recting his course to the tenth of the Bailee* 
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From, the 13tlt to the ‘I9tb, we perceiire him 
passing under the iirst of the Balance; and on 
the 26th he pai^m the first ninths this star 
being twenty-^seTen minutes south of him: he 
thence directs his course to %he fourth of the 
Scorpion: l>aring the latter part of the month, 
the two first stars of the Balance, with Saturn, 
Mars, and the two first stars of the Scorpion, 
form a distinguished groupe in the south-west. 
The Moon passe% htin oi. the 17 th. 

Jupiter is on the meridian on the 1st at fifty 
minutes past four in the morning, and on the 
19th at thirty-nine minutes past three. He 
rises on the 1st between ten and eleven, and 

a 

before the end of the month between eight 
and nine. He will therefore be observable 
for the most part during the whole night; and 
Sis on the l^th he is stationary, lie will be 
the eame place during the tvl&le mpnth; 
as he does not move half a degr^ from it in 
his retrograde after having fbached that 

point, ^od he was nearer to it on the 1 si. 
The smalt star near him is the fifteenth of the 
Fishes ; and in a right line between him and 
the second of Andromeda we meet with the 
small stars in one of the Fishes. To the east 
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of him are the three first stars of the Eanu 
Venus, en the Ist, is nearly sixty degrees to 
the east of him, and that distance is daily in* 
creasing. The Moon passes Him on the night 
of the tst. ^ 

Saturn is stationary on the ] st, and after that 
time his motion is direct, but of course slow, 
moving through about three quarters of a de¬ 
gree. -On the 1st, he U on the meridian at 
fifty-six minutes past six; ant} on the 19th at 
forty-nine minutes past five after noon. Of 
course we have favourable opportunities of 
seeing him in the south-west in the evening. 
To the east of him is the second of the Scor- 
pion, above him the eighth, and below him 
the eleventh of^ the Balance. Mars is to 
the west of him on the Istj distant about 
twenty-four degrees, and that distance is daily 
decreasing. The Moon passes him on the 
18 th. 

4 

Herschell is on the meridian on the Ist, at 
twenty-nine minutes past five; and on the 21st, 
at a quarter past four afier noon. His motion 

is direct through somewhat more than fifty 

% 

minutes. We still find him by looking for 
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ihe eleventh of the Virgin, and to the east of 
this star* Mars will be a further direction in 
^ first week, as he is moving under Herschell; 
blit on the 5tii gets to the east of him. The 
Moon passes Herschell on the J 7 th. 

The Sun^s apparent diameter on the Ist is 
thirty-one minutes thirty-five seconds; and on 
ihe 25th, thifty-one minutes forty^hree seconds. 
The Moon’s ap{>arent ^iameter first decreases, 
then increases, and lastly decreases. On the 
Ist, it is thirty imnuies twenty-eight seconds, 
and it decreases t<» twenty-nine minutes thirty- 
six seconds, which it is on the fith: it then 
increases to the 2ist, being then'thirty-two 
minutes thirty-eight seconds; after which it 
decreases to the end of the month, finishing at 
twenty-nine mioutes forty-six seconds. 
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WK took notice, last months of the futile 
o^Sectioii made against Revelation by philo* 

• m 

sophers; who, ^ithout^ knowing the nature of 
the subject which has excited their objections, 
'presume to set their probabilities in competition 
with the declarations of Scripture. This leads 
to fxmsider two characters, equally injurious 
to truth—:the,one which sets up his imperfect 
knowledge as a standard, and rejects Revelation, 
when not agreeable to that standard; the other 
aflfecting the utmost regard to Revelation, dis> 
dains every discovery of philosophy, ifrkich 
disagrees with his own/ misinterpreiatioiM of 
Scripture* Thus one character finds fault with 
the first chapter in Holy Writ, because light 
is there said to have been formed before the * 
Sun: the otber character rejects demonstrable 
truths; such as the motion of the earth, be* 
cause he fancies that the Scriptures have as- 
scirted that it is immovable* 
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Both their errors may be traced to the same 
source—their own fault in not ascertaining 
the bounds of each division of instruction. 
The Bible was not intended to be a book of 
natural philosophy^ nor is it the province of 
natural philosophy to enter into the myste^’icus 
ways of Providence, in the government of the 
moral world. The works of nature will occa¬ 
sionally be alluded to, or strong figures will 
be taken from them by^ the inspired writers, 
yet they will use the common language of the 
country ; and speak of the Sun’s rising and 
setting, just as we do in common life; without 
entering at all into the fact of the real motions 
in nature. They draw their figures from the 
appearances of things; and it is unreasonable 
in the extreme to interpret their words by 
the strict letter. Thus, when our Saviour says, 
according to the usual mode of allegorising in 
his country, I am the door, or I am the vine; 
how absurd must not those people appear to be, 
who should think that our Saviour was con¬ 
verted into a vine; and yet many persons 
have fallen into as ridiculous mistakes on 
several parts of Scripture. 

The Bible, we say, was not given to tjs to 

I 
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teach us philosophy: and, if the works of 
nature are introduced, as in the case of the 
first chapter of Genesis, in a didactive maimer* 
this is to guard against some evil, into which 
mankind had or might have fallen. Thus wa 
find it w’as an early and a very prevalent errour 
in mankind, to pay divine homage to the two 
great himtnartes in the heavens, and to ascribe 
to their sole influence all the benefits of light. 
Kevelation, by^^these luminaries, called the at¬ 
tention of the Israelites to a much more en¬ 
nobling sentiment. They are not the authors 
of light. Immense as these bodies are, they were 
ordained by the great Greater to occupy certain 
stations, for certain purposes — they ivcre 
instruments in bis hands, to dispense only that 
light, which had previously sprung forth at his 
command. Thus, the true Israelite was guarded 
from a pernicious errour. He could not fall 
into those abject terrours, which sei^d the 
heathen world, when the brightness of the 
8un or Moon was changed into a colour like 
thait of blood. He lamented the degradation 
of mankind, which could fall down before 
a mass of inammate matter, and worship the 
creature instead of the Greater; who is over all, 
God blessed for ever. 
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Happy would it Have been for mankind* if 
they had always us^ the Scriptures in the 
manner for which they wer^ designed. Phi* 
losophy and religion would then never have been 
at variance; aim they would have mutually 
assisted ekcti other. Philosophy would^ have 
acknowfedged its obligations to religion* for 
the finest feelings-of the heart: the religious 
man would have gratefully received the daily 
discoveries made by philosophy in the works 
of nature. At this day* how little is known with 
respect either to light and heat! and many ages 
may elapse* before any great addition is made 
to the ideas entertained upon these subjects* by 
the least enquiring mind. Yet we see* that the 
materials for improvement are continually in¬ 
creasing; and* from what has been done in 
the three last centuries* we may augur* that 
the unborn philosophers* who will hereafler 
speculate on these subjects in the vast regions 
of. America, at present uncultivated* may be 
as able to treat of light and heat* as our best 
chymists can at present on platina* gold* and 
silver. 


Two circumstances may encourage us to in¬ 
cline to this opinion. Within these few years* 

1 2 
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Uvo new sciences^ as it were, ha^e sprung up — 
electricity and galvanism. At present they 
are, and may expected to remain, for a 
considerable time, in a very imperfect state. 
Yet the assiduity still employed upon them, 
will gradually unfold new truths; as the 

human mind is prepared for additionaf know¬ 
ledge, new objects will arise for its contem¬ 
plation. in the mean time, the same caution 
is necessary in t;very ^tep of the future pro¬ 
gress of mankind ; and every fantastical idea 
should be carefully nejected, w'hilst each sober 
suggestion will be examined with the utmost 
attention. Thus, at present, the idea thrown 
out, that all the ray.s proceeding from the Sun, 
are not capable of exciting heat, is not to be at 
once rejected. There is nothing inconsi.stent 
iu this idea. The raj^s, we know, are capable 
of a divisi ->ii ; by which we perceive the variety 
of colours, that adorns the objects of nature. 
Future times may be able still further to se¬ 
parate these rays; and it will be discovered, 
how f&r the pow'cr of corninunicaling light, 
is connected with that of communicating heat ; 
and how far both are aflected by the medium 
of air, through which they pass to make an 
impression upon us. 
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it is generally supposed^ I believe, that the rays 
of the Moon do not communicate any heat to the 
Karth; but is the fact sufficiently a.scertained? 
The ray.% of the Moon collected by any reflecter 
or refractor as y^t used, may not have pro¬ 
duced a change in any combu.stible substance 
or in ^irfy^pirit.s; but it does not thence 
follow, that, if we could collect a.much greater 
uumber of rays, we might not perceive a 
change. If we compare together the number 
of solar ra\'s, that paSs through the smallest 
refracter, and produces in the focus a flame, 
with that of the lunar rays, which have been 
hitherto collected; wc shall easily perceive, 
that the experiment has not been sufficiently 
tried. But there may be also a vast disparity 
in the velocity of the solar and lunar ray; 
and heat may so depend upon tlie velocity of 
light, that no number of lunar rays whatso¬ 
ever, though brought into the smallest focus, 
m§y produce the least effect upon the most 
combustible matter. The subject is full of dif¬ 
ficulties. Let us now attend to what is within 
our reach; and the Moon and the planets will, 
by their motions, afford us sufficient objects of 

^ m 

contemplation. 
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On the 1st, the Moon rises nearly at the 
same time with Alciebaran, having passed the 
principal stars of the Hyades in the afternoon; 
namely, the first fourth at twenty minutes 
after one, - the second fouj’th at fift^ -two 
minutes after one, and the fifth at thirty-four 
minutes past four. On the 2d, she^ii^ises just 
1>efore the sixth of the Bull or tip of the 
sotiihern horn; and during the morning of 
the thini, she will be in a conspicuous situation 
over <^rion : at mght sfie rises just before mid¬ 
night, under the seventh and twelfth of the 
Twins; being followed soon by the third 
erf that constellation. On the 5th, she rises 
in the morning, and, as she mounts the heavens, 
is (ierceived to be between the two first stars 
of the Twins, and the two first of the Lesser 
Bog: V enus to the east of her adds splendour 
to this groupe. On the 6th, she rises under Venus 
and" the two first stars of the Twins. On the 
7ih, her distance from Venus is perceived to be 

oonstderahly increased; and the planet to the 

* 

west, and the first of the Lion to the east of her, 
will fix t£e attention of the morning traveller. 

On the 0th is new Moon^ at fifty-eight 
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minutes past seven in the afternoon; but with* 
out an eclipse* as she is upwards of three de* 
grees in her upright south of the ecliptick: 
her crescent will be noticed by/few on the lOth; 
but on the 11th, many will observe her, to 
the west of the ^rst of the Virgin. On the 
12!h, sharer perceived to have passed the first 
of the Virgin, being now between this star 
and the eleveiuh of this consteliation. On the 
ISih, she is seen, at the first appearance of the 
star, near to the first of ^he Balance; which she 
passes at sixteen minutes past nine, having passed 
Herschell in the afternoon. Saturn and Mars to 
the east of her will call our attention. On the 
14th, she is perceived to have approached near 
to, and be directing her course towards Saturn 
and Mars, wliqin she will pass before Sun-rise: 

nine o’clock she is sixty-four degrees fifty- 
nine minutes from the first of the Eagle. On 
the 15th, Saturn and Mars, with the second 
of the Scorpion, are to the west of her, and 
Antares is below her; and this .groupe will 
assuredly excite our attention in the eveniugi. 
At nine she is fifty-two degrees fron^ the first 
of the Eagle. On the Ifith she is perceived 
to have receded considerably from ISaturn and 
Mars; and at nine o’clock she is eighty-four 
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degrees fi(Vy-one minutes from the first of Pe¬ 
gasus. 

On the 17th %he i the meridian, fifty- 
two minutes past six; the planets Saturn 

and Mars, with the two first stars of the Scor- 

di stance 
At’ nine 

o’clock she is seventy-one degrees nineteen mi¬ 
nutes from the first of Pegasus. On the 18th, 
she is on the lkieridi:ni, at fifty minutes past 
seven; the small stars in the head of the Archer 
being below her to the west, and the two first 
stars of the Goat above her, to the east of the 
meridian. Saturn and Mars are near the horizon 
in the south-west, and Jupiter is rising in east 
by north. At nine o’clock she is fifty-seven 
degreed fifiy-seven minutes from the first of 
Pegasus. On the 19th she is on the meridian^ 
at three quarters past eight; the tw^o first stars 
of the Goat being to the west of her, as she 
passed the lowest at a quarter past eleven before 
ttoon. nine o’clock she is forty-four de- 
gmes fifty-four minutes from the first of Pe¬ 
gasus. On the 20thi she is on the meridian, 
tliirry*etgbt mitiut^s past rtine; being nearlj^ 
ui^er the second of the W^ater-bearer: at nine 


pion, being now at a very coiisidurat? 
from her, in south-we.«it by south. 
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o’clock she is seventy-tliree degrees twenty-six: 
minutes from the first of the Ram ; and in noticing 
this distance we shall observe Jupiter not far from 
- the three first stars of the Ram^ 

On the 21st, ttie Moon is on the meridian 
at t\ventn«*M/ne minites past ten; the four 
small stirs in triangle of tlie Water-pot being 
above her. At nine she is fifty-nine degrees 
fifty-nine minutes from the first of the Ram. 
On the 22d, she is on ^le tnepdiaii at nineteen 
minutes past eleven; being in the space between 
the lines "drawn through the two eastern, and the 
two western of the four stars in Square, which 
are dirfjctly above her. Ti> the east of her 
are Jupiter, and the three first stars of tha 
Ram. At nine she is seventy-nine degrees 
ten minutes from Aldebaran. On the 23d is 
full Moon, at thirty-eight minutes past six in 
the afternoon; but without producing an eclipse, 
afi she is upwards of two degrees in her upright 

north of the- ecliptick. She rises under the 

\ 

four stars in Square; and Jupiter to the east 

S 

of her, will,* as she mounts the heavens, excite 
ou& attention. At nine she is sixty-five degrees 
ten minutes from the first of the Ragle. 

i d 
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On the 24>th» the Moon rises nearly at the 
same time with the three first stars of the Ram ; 
and is soon followed by Jupiter. At nine she 
IS seventy-six de|pee8 fifty-five minutes from 
the first of the Eagle. On the 25th, she rises 
nearly at the same time with Jupiter, whom she 
passed about noon: with this pTSlieti. and the 
three first stars of the Ram, she formsV groupe 
to excite attention. On this day she passes 
the ecliptick, but for obvious reasons, without 
producing an eelipse. < On the 26th. she rises 
under the three first stars of the Ram; being 
removed considerably from Jupiter. As she 
mounts the heavens, we perceive around her 
the three stars of the Ram, Menkar, with the 
small stars in the head of the Whale, and the 
Pleiades. On the 27 th she rises nearly at the 
same time with the Pleiades; being nearly in 
a tine with these stars and the first of the 
Whale; as will be seen when they are high 
above the horixon. She is directing her course 
towards Aldebaranu 

f 

On the 2^h, she is follovfed soon after her 
ri^g by Aldebaran, and is now m a remark- 
able place of ^ Hyades; for she covers, in 
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passing thenii two of theso stars. At thirty* 
two minutes and a half past eight, her eastern 
rim touches the star, called the first fourth, 
when it is eleven minutes and a quarter north 
of her center; and at eight Ihinutes and a half 
past nine the star emerges frum her western 
rim; beimg jhen eleven minutes and a quarter 
north of her center. At fifty-one minutes and 
three quarters past eight, her eastern rim touches 
the star called second fourth; when it is two 
minutes and three quarters north of her center; 
and the star emerges at forty-seven minutes 
and a half past nine from her western rim; 
being then two minutes and two thirds north 
•f her center. Thus both stars are for some 
time behind the Moon. The fifth of the Bull 
is BOW near to her, which she passes after 
midnight. From her rising we shall distinguish 
Alckbaran near to her: her brightness and 
nearness to the horizon will prevent us from 
observing accurately the occultations. On the 
^th, Aldebaran is seen to the west of her, 
and at some distance; and she is travelling 
to a point under the sixth of the Bull,, or 
tip of his southern horn. A* she mounts the 
heavens, we shall noti^ under her the splen*» 
(kor of OrioA. On tl»e B>th. sjje riso* 
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the sixth of the Bulh and, as she mounts the 
heavens, is perceived to be nearly in a line 
with this star and the third of the Twins: 
near to her on ^he east are the seventh and 
twelfth of the Twins. 

Mercury is an evening star, too near 

the Sun in the early part of the iiionl^ to be 
visible to any but the very keen observer; and at 
the end her height above the horizon at Sun^set 
is so little, that^wc mijsi be ivatchful, to catch 
a glimpse of him before he sets. On the 23d, 
he is near to the first of the Virgin; the star 
being only fifty-6ve minutes from, and to the 
south of him. To see the planet and the star, 
we must have a clear horizon, to the west 
south-west; and look out at twenty minutesal^er 
Sun«8ttt. 

Venus is a morning star, and will shine with 
^eat splendour long before Sun^rise. Above 
her are the two ’first stars of the Twins; but 
she does not on the 1st reach the line drawn 
throdgh these stars and produced. She is 
directing her course to the first of the Lion; 
ind on the lOth passes the fourth of the Crab; 
the Mr beirtg to ttortl| of her, and distant 
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^prty-nine minutes. . On the 29tfa, she reaches 
|lBe first of the Lion; thirf star being then only 

;Kr' 

two minutes distant from, and to the north of 
her* .^planet of such splejfidour, and a star 
of the first magnitude, so near to each other; 
will be a graiif^’ing sight to the morning tra¬ 
veller. Ljl Uie whole she moves through about 
tliirtyyiv^e degrees. The Moon passes her on 
the 7 til. 

Mars is an evening syir, being on the 1st on the 
meridian at thirty*six minutes past four in the 
afternoon ; and on the IDUi, at twenty-one minutes 
past four. His motion is direct about tw’enty 
degrees; and he is under the line between the 
first of the Balance, and the second of the 
Scorpion. B(j|ween him and tiiis latter star,, is 
the piimet Saturn; and his passage by that 
planet, will be gratifying to the attentive ob¬ 
server ; who w’ill notice it, particularly on the 
eighth and ninth days; when the two planets, 
with the second and first of the Scorpion, will 
form a pleasing groupe in the w'estern hemf- 
tphere. On the 12th, he parses the fourth 
of the Scorpion; the star being to the south 
of him, and distant only twenty-eighi laiouteso 
Of course the second of the Scorpion is 
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above him; and Saturn^ the second and fourth 
of the Scorpion^ wiih Mars in the middle^ with 
the first of the Scorpion at some distance, will 
form the figure of a cross. On the succeeding 
nights, her distancfe from' Saturn increases very 
rapidly ; and he pa5ise8 the fira*. of the Scorpion 
on the 2:ki. The Moon passes^ hjgi on the 
15th. 

Jupiter is on the meridian, at five minntes before 
three in the morning of 1st. and on the 19tb 
at thirty>nine minutes past one. Of course, 
we see him in the night, during the whole 
month: his motion is retrograde through little 
more than three degrees, moving through a 
barren region; and being, on the 1st, nearly 
in a line drawn through the seqpnd and third 
stars of the Ram, and produced; The Moon 
passes him on the 25th. 

Saturn is an evening star, being on the me* 
vidian at three minutes past five in the aller- 
noon of the lsl> and thrt^ minutes past four 
in the of the 19th: his motion is 

vetrogvaile little more tbaa two de* 

gfws; being M the Ist between the eighth 
ssid eleventh of the Scoiption; and we dbaU 
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i^serre more particularly his motion, by no* 
ticing hts increasing distance from the second 
of the Scorpion. In the passage of Mars by 
him, we shall have an opportunity of contrasting 
together their clififerent colours, brightness, and 
apparent magnitude. The Moon passes him on 
the morning of the 15th. 

/ 

Herschell is on the meridian on the 1st; at thirty- 
six minutes past three in the afternoon ; and on 
the 2)8t, at twenty-eight niinu^s past two in the 
afternoon; and of course our opportunities of 
seeing him are every night decreasing. His 
motion is direct, through a degeee and a half; 
being in a line with the eleventh of the Virgin 
and the first of the Balance, but little more 
than two degrees and a half from the former 
star, thm Moon passes him on the 13th. 

- N 

The Sun’s apparent diameter is, on the 1st, 
thirty-one minutes forty-seven seconds; and^ 
. on the 19th, ^ thirty-one minutes fifly-five se¬ 
conds. The MoonV apparent diameter first de¬ 
creases, then increases, and lastly decreases. 
On the Ist, it is twenty-nine minutes forty- 
two seconds; and on the iid only twenty- 
minutes thirty-eight seconds: it then increases 
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to the 15th« when it is thirty•^two minutes 
twenty-two <ecoii»is; and from this time it de¬ 
creases to the end of the month: ending with 
tweniy-niiie minutes thirty-eight seconds. 
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THE didicuUtcBy in which the subject of light 
is invo1ve<h are, you h«ire scern, very conside* 
rabl^; and it hns probably occurred^ that though 
a particle of light move*with v%i*y great velocity, 
yet stilb ^hc stars being at such an immense dis> 
lance, the light will be a considerable time 
coming to us ; and of course a ray, which was 
emitted by the star at one time in a direction to 
strike our eye, could not possibly act upon it, as 
the eve would bv the motion of the Earth be^ 
carried to a very different place. This is really 
a difljculty, which may not very easily be 
solved; and yet it has led to one of the most 
beautiful discoveries in astronomy. 

It was an objection against the Earth’s motion, 
that, if the Earth moved, and the rays of light 
moved, a star could not possibly retain the same 
position during tVie whole of the year. This is 
evident to any one, who considers the natore of 
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tnolion, and may be tried with great ease by a 
common experiment. If we take a piece of wood 
with a trough in it, on which a ball may move 
freely, and a sm^ll ball is attached to a thread, 
then a person may with one hand draw the ball 
along the trough, at the same time that with the 
other hand he moves the trough parallel to itself 
on the table. Thus, by the time that thv ball is 
moved from one end pf the trough to the other, 
the trough k^lf will have moved over some space 
upon the table; and it dill be evident, that the 
ball moves over a very different space from whet 
it would have done, bad the trough remained 
upon the table at rest. It comes indeed to the 
end of the trough, but that end of the trough is 
now from its motion at a different part of the 
table. Thus two motions have been imparted to 
the hall, the one by means of the thread, the 
other by the motion of the trough; and in conse* 
quence of them, its motion over the table is not 
in the line in which the trough firat stood, nor in 
the line in which it would have been moved if 
not dniwi^l^ the thread; but it mores over a line 
bctireMi these tiro lines. 


The watmnmi are^ practically acquainted with 
this piiacipie. If they are to tow from one nde 
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uf the river to a point directly opposite to theiDy 
of course the current will have an eflect upon the 

boat: they know that they must row their boat 
in a direction^ not to the point tf^ey wish to attain, 
but to some point above or below it, according to 
fhe current of the stream. They give the boat an 
impulse in one* direction, the stream gives it an 
impulse^ in another ; and the boat moves in nei¬ 
ther direction, but in one which suits the purpose 
of the rower. In many other lines of life, th€ 
same principle is felt j And in Hbe moral world 
something similar may be discovered, of which 
1 leave to your sagacity to point out the ex¬ 
amples. 

If wo know the forces w'ith which tbo ball is 
drawn by the thread and the trough is moved, 
vre can tell what force would be. necessary to 
make the ball go over the line it describes on the 
table, in the same time in which it moved over 
the trough* Iti the same manner, if we know 
what is the of light, and what the velo¬ 

city of the Earth in its orbit, we can discover in 
what direction the ray will appear to be, that 
comes to our eye from a' givjBn star. These things 
have been calculated, and a wonderful consis- 
tpney has been discovered between the fhet and 
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the previous theory. Thus it is found> that aU the 
stars^ except those in the plane of the* Barth's 
orbit or the echptick* nmve either in a circle or 

in small ellipseH/«of which the stars* real place is 

!»• 

the center. This rur%»e, in which the stars ap¬ 
pear to move, is very small. The major axis of 
the ellipse is only forty seconds ; and of course 
the aberration of the star from its true ^place is 
much too small to have ever been discoverable 
by the naked eye. 

A 

The stars which are in the plane of the eclip- 
tick, appear to move in small arcs of a circle, 
whose length is dnly forty seconds; and of cxiurse 
these stars appear in their real places twice every 
year, ^he greater the latitude of the star, the 
greater is its n.inor axis; and a star placed in the 
pole of the ecliptick would appear to describe a 
circle round its true place. How such a discovery 
came to be made or ascertained, may well excite 
curiosity; but nature is full of wegidbrs, and wise 
as this generation is, or thinks be, much 

more remains to be 'known^ abd all our boasted 
sciencre will be comparative ignorance to the 
glories of a future generation. We will now pro¬ 
ceed to the proper business of the month, and 
trace the progress ^ the Moon and planets among 
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the fixed stars as they are called^ but of which so 
few are ever seen in their proper places. 

# 

On the 1st the Moon arises under the line be> 
tween the third ancf sixth of the Twins« but nearnL 
est to the latter <«tar; and as she mounts the hea- 
vens, th^ two first stars of the Twins are on one 
side; and Orion on the other side of her will 
attract attention. On the 2d she rises near the 
line between the second of^he Tv\(ins and the first 
of the Lesser l>og; and during the morning of 
the 5<1 will be perceived to be receding from that 
line. On the 4th she rises in the morning before 
the stars each called the first of the Twins ; as 
«be passes them in the forenoon of this day, the 
stars in the Lion, with Venus, will call our atten¬ 
tion to the east of her. On the 5th she is fol- 

«• 

lowed soon after her rising by the first of the 
Lion and Venus ; and these three objects will fix 
the attention of the morning traveller. On the 
0th she rises under Venus and the first of the 
Lion ; and on the 9th is new Moon at forty-two 
minutes past seven in the morning; and in her 
passage she produces an eclipse, which is invi¬ 
sible to the inhabitants of this country. On the 
8th, at midnight, her place was in the seventh 
sign, e^even degrees four minutes and a half. 
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and one degree eleren mintites twenty^six seconds 
in her upright south of the ecliptick ; and on the 
9th, at noon, sh^ had advanced to the eighteenth 
degree six minutes and three-quarters, when she 
waa only thirty-two minutes fifty-six seconds in 
her upright sooth of the eclipticlc. Her apparent 
diameter at midnight of the 8th was thirty-tw^o 
minutes eight seconds; and at noon of the 9th 
thirty«two minutes eighteen seconds. Tile Sun*s 
place at noon oh the Ah is in the seventh sign, 
fourteen degrees forty-six minutes thirty-two se« 
conds; and at noon of the 9th fifteen degrees forty- 
five minutes fifty-four seconds; its apparent semi- 
diameter being sixteen minutes three seconds and 
a third of a second. The eclipse will be central 

a 

to those persons^who are sailing in latitude sixty- 
one degrees forty minutes south, and in longitude 
fifty-five degrees and three quarters, at seventeen 
iniDUtes past eight. 

On tli<» 10th, the thin crescent of the Moon 
will be vimble to those, who have a good view of 
the horiasOB to the west of south-west by west, 
Stercury and die fi^ of the Balance being to 
the east of her: hut they are all near the boriaon, 

f 

when the departing light of day permits them to 
be visible'. On tl^ 1 Ith she is seen above Met* 
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cury and the first of the Balance, haying passed 
the star at forty-six minutes aRer (bur in the 
morning. To the east of her ii^^aturn, with the 
second of the Scoij>ion. On the 1 2th she is seen 
to the east of Saturn and the second of the Scor* 
pion^ the first ^ing below her, and Mars to the 
east of l)er« The groupe formed by the two stara, 
the two planets, and the Moon, cannot fail of 
attracting attention. On the 13th she has re* 
ceded considerably from Saturn,* and approached 
towards Mars; but she does not pass the latter 
planet before she sets. On the 14th she is seen 
Tery considerably to the east of Mars, having 
travelled very rapidly sinoo last night. On the 
15tb she is on the meridian at fiRy-four minutes 
past five, having to the east of her the two first 
stars of the Goat, and below her to the weal the 
small stars in the head of the Archer* A line 
drawn from her to the south-west points out 
Mars, the two first stars of the Scorpion, and 
Saturn* 

% 

On the 16th the Moon is on the mendian at 
forty-nine minutes past six, the two first of 
the Goat being now near but to the west of ber^ as 
she passed between, tbeiii between fimr and five 
this afternoon. At nine she is forty«8eve%degrees 
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fifty-four minutes from the first of Pegasus, On 
the 17th she is oti' the mertclian at forty-two mi¬ 
nutes past seveoi^ithe second of the Water-bearer 
being above her to the cast, and the,two first start 
of the Goat below her at some distance to the 
west of the meridian. At nine she is seventy-six 
degrees forty-eight minutes from the first of the 
Ram; and within that distance we shall notice 
Jupiter. On the 13th she is on the meridian at 
thirty-three minutes after eight, having above 
her the first of the Water-bearer to the w^est, and 
the small stars in triangle of the Water-pot, to the 
east of the meridian. At nine she is sixty-three 
degrees thirty-three minutes from the first pf the 
Ram. 

On the 19th the Moon is on the meridian at 
twenty-one minutes past nine, having above her 
the two western of the four stars in Square, and 
below her, near the horizon, Fomalhaut. At 
nine she is; eighty-three degrees two minutes from 
Aldebaran to the east of her. On the 20ih she 
is on fhe meridian at nine minutes past ten, hav- 
ing above her the four stars in Square, the two 
ea^tn being ^ the east of, but near the meri¬ 
dian* $he is directing her course towards Alde¬ 
baran, from which s&e is distant, at nine. 
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sixty-nine degrees fifly-fi?e minutes; and much 
nearer to her we shall notice Jupiter. On the 
21st she is "on the meridian at fifty*six minutes 
past ten, Jupiter being near to and to the east of 
her. At nine sh^ is fifty-seven degrees from 
Aldebaran. On the 22d she is on the meridiaa 
at forty-^two minutes past eleven, Jupiter being 
now below her to the w^est, and the first stars of 
the Ram above her to the east of the meridian. 
On this day she passes the ecliptick in the de« 
scending node before midnight, but without pro¬ 
ducing an eclipse at this instant, but being so 
near the full, that an eclipse may be expected. 

On the 23d is full Moon at twenty-five minutes 
past nine in the morning, and with it an eclipses 
but of course invisible to the inhabitants of this 
country. It begins at forty-one minutes after 
seven: the middle of it is at eighteen minutes 
past nine^ and the end at fifty-five minutes past 
'ten. Digits eclipsed are ten degrees one minute 
on the Moon’s north limb. Her place in the 
•ciiptick, at midnight of the 22d, is in the first 
sign twenty-four degrees forty minutes, and three 

minutes twelve seconds in her upright south of 

\ 

the ecliptick. At noon of the 23d she is in .the 
second sign fifty«-four minutes, and in her upright 

K 
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tbirty-seren minutes forty-four seconds south of 
the ecliptick. Her diameter at midnight of the 
22d is thirty minutes twenty-four seconds, and at 
noon of the 2S(f thirty minutes eight seconds. 
The Suu^s p1ac:e at noon of the 22d is in the se¬ 
venth sign, twenty-eight degree? forty minutes ; 
and at noon of the 23d twenty-uine degrees forty 
minutes, his diameter being thirty-two ' minutes 
fifteen seconds. 

On the 24>th, the Moon is ,seen in the middle 
of the triangle formed by the three Brst stars of 
the Ram, the Pleiades, and the small stars in the 
head of the Whale. On the 25lh, she rises under 
the Pleiades, and is soon followed by Aldebaran: 
«he is evidently directing her course, so as to 
cover some of the Hyades. On the 2Cth, she 
rises nearly at the same time with Aldebaran, 
having passed this star in the day-time, and in 
her passage through the Hyades covered the two 
Stars called the first and second fourth. On the 
27th she rises under, but near to, the sbah of the 
Bull or tip of the southern horn. On the 28th, 
i^e rtses uniler the seventh and twelfth of the 
Twins, and is followed by the third, now near to 
her; but her recess from this star will t>b appa- 
4 heiit during the iiighL On the 29th^ ahe rises 
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under the fourth of the Twins, but does not reach 
the line drawn through the two first and pro¬ 
duced. On the 30th, she risps under the two 
first stars of the Twins, having this day at noon 
reached her greatest distance from the Sun’s ap¬ 
parent path, or the ecliptick; and on the Slst 
she rises under the two first stars of the Crab, 
having^passed them in the evening. 

Mercury is an evening star during the whole of 
this month, having arrived at his greatest elon¬ 
gation on the 9th; being then under the first of 
the Balance; but he is so near the horizon at 
Sun-set, that be will be noticed by few observers; 
and if he is not seen at the beginning, the 
chances of seeing him at the close of the month 
are much less promising. The Moon passes him 
on the 1 ith. 

Venus is a morning star, shining with great 
splendour during the whole of the month. She 
passes through the constellation of the Lion, and 
part of the Virgin. Her course is direct through 
about thirty-seven degrees. On the 1st she is to 
the east of the first of the Lion, so near to btiU, 
that these two bright objects cannot fail of catch- 
ing our attention; and the superiority of a pbuaet 
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over a star of the first magnitude will be appa^ 
rent. Go the she passes the seventeenth of 
the Llon« the star being thirty-five minutes and a 
half south of her r from this star she directs her 
CK^urse to the second of the Vk^gin, passing it on 
the 2ist> the star being forty-four minutes to the 
south of her ; and w'e may now compare her 
splendour with that of the second of th^ Lion. 
Being now in the triangle formed by the five stars 
in the Virgin, she passes on the 28th Rie seventh, 
4he star being *twelve minutes to the south of 
her. The Moon passes her on the 6th. 

Mars is an evening star, being on the meridian 
« fourteen minutes past four in the afternoon of the 
at, and at four minutes past four on the afternoon 
of the I9ih. His motion is direct through twenty- 
two degrees. On the 1st be }b to the east of 
Antares, and forms with him an object worthy of 
att^o'ion. The difference in the colours of the 
etar and planet, as well as Iheir brightness, will 
be remarked. From this star be moves towards 
the eighth of the Serpent-bearer, passing it on 
the Qth, Ithe star being fifteen minutes south of 
him : of course we shall observe near to, and 
above him, a nebula. He directs his course now 
to the eleventh of the Archer, which star he 
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passes on the SOth« the star being thirty>four 
minutes south of him. The Moon passes him on 
the 13 th. 

Jupiter is on tRe meridian on the 1st at fire 
minutes before .one in the morning, and on the 
19th at thirty-six minutes past eleven at night; 
and he^is in a favourable position to be observed 
during the greater part of each night and morn¬ 
ing. His motion is retrograde jthrough foul* de¬ 
grees. He is in a desolate region, having a few 
small stars in the l)and of the Fishes to the west 
of him. The three first stars of the Ram are at 
some distance to the east , from him. * The Moon 
passes him on the 22d. 

Saturn is an evenin&r star, being on the merl- 
diaii at twenty-eight minutes afler three in the 
afVernooa of the 1st, and at twenty-five minutes 
at\er two in the afternoon of the 19ih. His mo¬ 
tion is direct through little more than three de¬ 
grees. On the 1st he is near to, but to the west 
of the second of the Scorpion* which he passes ou 
the 6th, the star being forty-one minutes south 
of him. On the 20th, he passes the small star to 
the east of the second, called the thirteenth, the 
star being only a minute and a half to the south 
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of him. The groupe formed by Saturn and Mars, 
with the two first of the Scorpion, will embellish 
the heavens in the eveoirig towards the south¬ 
west The Mooi^ passes him ou the 12th. 

( 

Herschell sets so soon after the Sun, that he 

I 

will not often be discovered: he is directing his 
course towards the first of the Balance! The 
Moon passes him on the 10th near midnight 

* 

The Sun’s apparent diameter on the 1st is 
thirty-two minutes two seconds, and on the IQth 
thirty-two>niinotes twelve seconds. The Moon’s 
apparent diameter on the Ut is twenty-nine mi¬ 
nutes, forty seconds; and it increases to the 12th, 
when it is thirty-two minutes forty-four seconds. 
From this time it decreases to the 28lh, when it is 
twenty-nine minutes, thirty-four seconds; and it 
afterwards increases tq the end of the month, 
ending at thirty minutes eight seconda 
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W£ have observed^ that not a aingle.star in 
the heavens^ except those in the plane of the 
ecliptick^ appears ever in its real place; but it is 
seen in an ellipse, of^wbich the major axis is 
parallel to the plane of the ecliptick, and wh'lcti 
is only forty seconds in length. This appearance 
arises from the nature of light, and the motion of 
the Earth in its orbit; and as these subjects were 
well know^n long before this discovery in the hea¬ 
vens, we may be surprised ^hat it should have 
been made at so late a period. The astronomers, 
we might have imagined, would have contem¬ 
plated the efiects of the motion of light and of the 
Earth, and thence have concluded, that these two 
motions must have had an efiect on the apparent 
place of the stars in the heavens: This is a 
wonder frequently expressed on every subject 
after it has been discovered. We with difficulty 
place ourselves in the situation of persons before 
the discovery; and we do not recollect how many 
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things are now undiscovered^ which will excit# 
wonder in posterity at our want of sagacity. 

After Columbus had discovered America, there 
were not wanting envious andMnalignant persons 
to depreciate his discoveries. The voyage is now 
made with the utmost ease. Successive discove* 
ries and improvements irt navigation have made 
a variety of things perfectly easy, which in the 
time of Columbus opposed almost insurmountable 
difficulties. But the merjl of Columbus cannot 
he depreciated: he had the sagacity to foresee, 
that by follow'ing a certain course he must come 
to land, and he had the courage to explore the 
unknown passage. Had any person considered 
the nature of the Earth's motion and light, and 
thence instituted experiments to discover their 
eflecls upon the fixed stars, he would have been 
entitled to the highest praise of a philosopher. 
But we must make a distinction between di^co* 
vcries, which arise from simple observation, and 
those that result from philosophical investigation. 
New planets and new comets will present them¬ 
selves to the person's who let not a night pass 
without sweeping the heavens with their tele¬ 
scopes: we are indebted to them for their labours 
and their discoveries; they are extending the 
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circle of our knowledge ; they are preparing 
snore subjects for philosi>phical enquiry, and for 
glorifying the Greater of the universe. 

know that the fixed stars are at an im¬ 
mense distance from us. The fact at one time 
required to be established; and experiments were 
instituted on a fixed star, with a view to discover 
what changes were made in its height abo '“e the 
plane of the Earth’s orbit, in consequence of the 

Earth’s motion. An ea»y application of our 

% 

Earth-bead and pasteboard will show us the ten¬ 
dency of these ^xperimen^*. At a distance from 
the'circle, which represents the Earth's orbit, let 
an object be raised at some height above the 
pasteboard, and let it represent a fixed star. 
Then through the Earth-bead pass a thread, and 
draw it to the object. This line will represent 
tile direction in which the star is seen by a spec¬ 
tator supposted to be in the center of the Earth. 
As the Earth-bead is moved round in its circle, 
this thread is continually changing its direction, 
and making different angles with the pasteboard; 
the angle being the greatest when the Earth-bead 
is nearest to the supposed fixed star, and least 

v See Volume for 1808, page 35. 
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when the Earth-bead is^at the greatest distance 
from the supposed fisced star. 

If we take two beads, and place one in the ‘ 
nearest place in the circle tof*and the other in 
the place the fartl^est from the supposed fixed 
star; then the threads drawn from the beads 
to the supposed fixed star, will form an angle, and 
this a^gle will be greater or less, according to the 
distance of the fixed star. It was the object of 
the astronomer to find this angle; and if he could 
have done it, he woul<f have found the distance 
of the fixed star from the Earth. His plan was to ' 
discover the angle made by the thread with the 
plane of the pasteboard; and as the angle is 
greatest in one place, and least in the opposite, 
it is evident that the place of a star in its upright 
must grow^ lower as the Earth is going from it; 
and higher as the Earth is going towards it. For 
six months of the year, then, it will appear,to 
’move in one direction, and for the next six 
months it will appear to move in the contrary 
direction. 

The atigle made by the two threads drw'h 
from the Earth-beads will be less and less, M the 
et^ect is removed the furthbr from them. Sap. 
posing the object to be placed at a cbnsiderrf)^ 
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keig^t, directly aboFe the center or place where 
ear supposed Sun is, the angle made by either 
thread with the pasteboard will be ahvays the 
same; and consequently the angle between the 
two threads at the supposed fixed star will be 
always the same, .supposing th<^two Earth-beada 
to be directly in the line passing through both 
and the center. Now the line on our pastes 
board is small: the" line it represents, ^r the 
diameter of the Earth’s orbit, is nearly two 
hundred millions of miles. Surely such a dt* 
ameter, one worflO say? must extend an angle 
at the fixed star; or what must be the distance 
of the star from us? If the angle made by 
the threads at our supposed 6xed star, is half 
a minute, then its distance is nearly two hun¬ 
dred and thirty times the radius of the Earth’s 
orbit. We ate sure tlien, that the fixed stars 
are above twenty thousand millions of miles; 

•k 

for they are not near enough to make the angle, 
[|ubtended by the diameter of the Earth’s orbit 
to an eye in the fixed star, equal to half a 
minute. 


To discover the angle, however small it mi 
be, was an object of importance. An appa¬ 
ratus was ];>repared for the purpose: such, t^iat 
a very slight variation might be discovered. 
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Of courite, the first thing to be observed was, 
the variation, if any, after the interval of a" 
few nights* This must be in a certain direction, 
according as the Earth wa^ to or from 

the star. You may easily imagine, how anxious 
the philosophers were to* observe the state of their 
apparatus; and they were men worthy of such 
an enquiry. One was Molyncux, the friend 
of IfOcke; the other Bradley, the celebrated 
philosopher. I leave you to consider, what 
really took place; smd proceed now to our 
usual monthly einplo^^ment. 

On the Ist, the Moon is seen during the 
moriiir;g, before Sun-rise, to the west of 
the first of the Lion; and on the 2d she 
rises in the morning, under the first of the 
Lion; and will be seen before Sun-rise, 
in a line with the first and third; passing 
the seventeenth at five minutes past two. On 
the 3d, she rises under the body of the Lion; 
and forms with the first and second a conspi¬ 
cuous triangle. On the 4th, she rises nearly 
at the same, time with the second of the Virgin; 
and before Sun-rise will be seen in a right 
Hue wdth that star and the second of the Lion. 
As she rises in the sk}*', Venus, with the first 
of the Virgin, will call our attention to the 
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east of her. On the 5 th, she rises under the 
five stars in Triangle; bjsing soon after foU 
lowed fay Venus and the first of the Virgin. 
On the 6th, she risj?s under Venus, and nearly 
at the same time with the first oT the Virgin, 
who is much nearer to, her thhn the planet ; 
and on this day she ^passes the, ecliptick on 
the morning, but for obvious reasons without 
producing an eclipse. 

On the 7th is i^ew M^oon, at forty*nine mU 
nates past six in the afternoon; but without 
an eclipse, as she is now nearly two degrees 
in her upright north of the ecliptick. On the 
10th, she is seen to the west of the twejftb of 
the Archer; and of course the small stars in 
his head are to the east of her. On the 11 th, 
she is above the small stars in the head of the 
Archer, and bending her course towards the 
second of the Goat. On the 12th, she is to 
the east of the two first stats of the Goat, 
passing the second at fifty-two minutes past 
ten; but as she is then under the horiston, we 
cannot observe her passage between those two 
stars. On the 13th, we perceive her between 
the two first stars of the Goat and the second 
of the Water-bearer; but nearest to the latter 
itar. On the ]44h, she is under the first of 
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the Water-bearer and the four small stars in 
triangle of the Water-pot; but though she is 
retiring from the second, she is still nearer 
to that star than to any of th^ others: she is on 
the meridian on this day at thirty-one minutes 
past six; and aifnine is sixty-six degrees thirty- 
three minutes/roni the first of the Ram. 

Oi) the ] 5th, the Moon is on the meridian, 
at twenty minutes past seven; being near 
the line passing throygh thp two western of 
the four stars in Square and Fomalhaut; and 
this line she passes before Mooii-set. At 
nine she is fifty-three degrees thirty-one minutes 
from the first of the Ram. On the 16th, 
she is on the meridian at seven minutes past 
eight, the two eastern of the four stars in 
Square being above her to the east; arni the 
two western, to the west of the meridian. At 
nine she is seventy-three degrees from Aldebaran. 
On the 17th, she is on the meridian at fifty- 
three minutes past eight; the four stars in 
Square being above her to the west of the 
meridian; and Jupiter, with the three first 
stars of the Ram, to the east of her. At nine 
she is sixty degrees eleven minutes from Al¬ 
debaran. On the Idth, she is on the nieridian 
at thirty-eight minutes after nine^ Jupiter being 
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to the west of the meridian, below her; and 
the three first stars of the Ram, to the east of 
the meridian, above her. At nine o^clock she 
is forty-seven deg;rees thirty-six minutes from 
Aldebaran. On the 19th, she is on the me¬ 
ridian at twenty-four minutes* past ten; the 
three first stars of the liam boing directly 
above her, and Menkar being below her, to the 
east of the meridian. Jupiter is now at «some 
flistance from her, to the west of the meridian. 
At nine o’clock is thirty-five degrees thir¬ 
teen minutes from Aldebaran. On this day 
she passes the eel ip tick or Earth^s path in the 
monitiig; but for obvious reasons without pro¬ 
ducing an eclipse. On the 20th, she is on 
the meridian at ten minutes past eleven; the 
three first stars of the Ram being above her to 
the west, and the Pleiades above her to the 
east, of the meridian. Directly below her is 
Menkar, with the three first stars of the Whale. 
At nine o’clock she is sixty-six degrees thirty- 
seven minutes from the second of the Twins. On 
the 21st, she is on the meridian at fifty-seven 
minutes after eleven, being now directly under 
the Pleiades; Aldebaran, with the Hyades, 
being below her to the east of the meridian. 

On the 22d is full Moon^ at liRy-seven mi- 
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■utes past two in the morning, but without 
producing an eclipse; as she is upwards of three 
degrees in her upright south ^of the ecliptick. 
When she rises in the evening, she wili be seen 
near to Aldebaraa; having passed the fiRh of the 
Bull, orBuH's-^c, at forty-one minutes past three 
this afternoon. At nine o*cIock she is thirty-five 
degrees fifty-eight minutes from the *rst of the 
Ram. On the 23d, she rises nc'drly at the same time 
with Aldebaran, but to the east of that star ; and as 
she mounts the heavens, we ]^rceive above her the 
second of the Bull or tip of the northern horn ; and 
to the east of her, the sixth Of the Bull, or tip of the 
southern hom. Under her is Orion : at nine o’clock 
she is forty-seven degrees twenty-two minutes 
from the first of the Ram. On the 24'th, she 
rises with the seventh and twelfth of the Twins; 
being soon followed by the third ef the Twins. 
As she mounts the heavens, the two first stars 
of the Twins on one side, and Orion on the 
other, will cxcUe our attention. At nine 
o’clock she is twenty-five degrees from AU 
debaran. 

On the 25tli, she rises to the east of the 
third of the as she mounts the 

heavens, wdll be perceived to be in a con-^ 
spicuous situation^ between Orion and the two 
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first of the Twins, and the two first of the 
Lesser Dog. At nine oMock she is thirty*six 
degrees forty-seven ininates from Aldebaran. 
On the 26th, she rises under the two first stars 
€>f the Twins; and, as she mounts the heavens, 
is seen to the east of the line, between the 
second of the Twins, and the first of the Lesser 
Dog. On. the 27 tb, she rises nearly at the 
same time with the first of the Lesser Dog; 
the two first stars of the Twins being above 
her, and at a cdnsiaerable height. Before she 
sets she passes over the first of the Crab; as 
this star sailers an occultation, which begins 
at thirteen minutes and a half past midnight 
of this day, wfien the star is three minutes 
and three quarters south of the Moon’s center: 
and ends in the morning of the 28th, at twenty- 
two minutes and a quarter after one; the star 
being five minutes south of the Moon’s center. 
At night of this latter day, she rises of course 
to the east of the two stars, each called the 
first of the Twins; and is followed soon after 
by the first of the Lion; and during the 
morning of the 30th, is perceived to be making 
its progress under the body of the Lion. 

Mercury is a morning star during this month; 
being at his inferior conjunction on the 2d, at 
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half after eight in the morning: of course he cannot 
be seen till towards the middle of the month# 
and then he will be clearly discernible, as the 
bright harbinger of day in th% south-east* He 
is stationary on 4he 11 th, and at his greatest 
elongation on the 19th. On this day, he is 
above the first of the Balance; Venus and the 
first of the Virgin being to the west of 
him. The two planets and the two stars will 
form a beautiful groupe, about forty mi¬ 
nutes before Sun-rise. On a few succeeding 
mornings, we shall see him to advantage; but 
his visible time above the horizon grows gra¬ 
dually shorter. The Moon passes him on |he 
7tb. 


Venus is a morning star during the whole 
of this month, having a direct motion through 
about thirty-seven degrees; being on the 1st 
under the line between the seventh and third 
of the Virgin, but nearest to the third. Thence 
she directs her progress to the eighth of the 
Virgin; which star she passes, on the 8th, the 
star being two minutes north of her. She now 
travels rapidly to a point beyond the first of 
the Balance; passing the first of the Virgin 
on the 13th, but at a distance of between three 
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9111(1 four degrees. Passing between the tentb 
and eleventh of the Virgin on the 22d, she 
passes the first of the Balance on the 28th. 
Her brilliancy, united to that of Mercury, after 
the middle of the month, * will adorn the 
eastern hemisphere, to the soutK of east south- 
east. The Moon passes her on the Stir. 

k 

Mars is an evening star during this month; 

' being on the meridian at fifty-seven minutes 
past three in the afternoon of the 1st; and at 
forty-three minutes past three on the evening 
of the 19th. Hts motion is direct through 
about twenty-three degrees; being on the 1st 
about a degree and a half f^rom the eleventh 
of the Archer, to the ea«t of that star; then 
passing under the small stars in his head; 
and finishing hU course in the desolate region 
between the Archer and ilic Goat. The Moon 
passes him on the 11 th. 

Jupiter shines through the greater part of 
the night this month; being on the' meridian 
at forty minutes past ten at night on the 1st; 
and at twenty-one minutes past nine on the 
19th* His motion is retrograde through nearly 
two degrees and a half« under tba small stars 
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in the band of the Fishes. On the 1st, he is 
under the sixth this constellation. The 
Moon passes him on the 18th« 

Saturn is in hts conjunction on the 28th, at 
a quarter past.eleven at night; and to that 
time he is an evening star, so near, however, 
the hcjrizon at Sun-set even of the 1st, that 
few persons will observe him. His motion 
is direct from a point sjiout t^'o degrees from 
the second of the Scorpion. The Moon passes 
him on the 9th. 

Herschell is in his conjunction on the 2d, at 
three quarters past seven in the morning; from 
which time he becomes a morning star, but 
too near the Sun, for some time, to be sub¬ 
ject to our observations. On the 21st, he is 
within a degree of the first of the Balance, 
and to the west of this star; being below the 
line drawn from Mercury at this time to the 
star. The Moon passes him in the forenoon 
of the 6th. 

The Sun’s apparent diameter 7on the 1st is 
thirty-two minutes nineteen seconds; and on 
the 25 th# thirty^two minutes twenty-nine 
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condk The Moon’s apparent diameter on the 
1st 15 thirty minutes twenty seconds; from 
which time it increases to the 9th, when it is 
thirty-three minutes fourteen seconds: it then 

decreases, and is on the 25th twenty-nine mi- 

% 

nutes and a half; and thence forward it in* 
creases to the end of the month; being on the 
last day thirty minutes fifty-two seconds.« 
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TH^ experiment, made with a view to dis« 
cover the change in a place of a star, owing to 
the motion of the Earth, worthy of the illus¬ 
trious philosophers, who conceived and executed 
it. How much worthier of rational beings is 
such an employment of their wealth and their 
time, than the expenditure of labour and strength^ 
not to enlarge the bounds of science or to melio¬ 
rate mankind, but to destroy each other for some 
idle conceit, whose absurdity will be completely 
felt by a succeeding generation! Judge, what 
must have been the surprise of these philosophers, 
when, instead of finding the star’s place to have 
changed in the direction which they expected, 
and which it must have done if the star had been 
near enough—that is, within some thousand 
millions of miles from the Earth — it appeared to 
move in exactly the contrary direction. 

It 

Adieu to their expectation of discovofing thd 
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parallax of the Earth’s orbit; far this was the 
name of the object of their enquiries; or, in plain 
English, the change made by the Earth’s orbit; 
or rather the motion in its orbit. If there was a 
parallax, some other powerfur cause must exist 
to counteract its effects; and >vhere was this 
cause to be discovered? A variety of things 
suggested themselves. Their experiments were 
tried in different plac'es, and on many stars. A 
similarity in mo^ton was cvery-wbere observed; 
and a remarkable contrast was noticed In this 
newly^discovered change, from what would have 
taken place if there had been any parallax from 
the annual orbit. When the Earth’s longitude is 
the same with that of a star, or the difference is a 
hundred and eighty degrees, then in the first case 
the star would appear with the greatest, in the 
second with the least latitude, if there was a par* 

allax of the aqoual orbit: but our philosophers 

« 

discovered, that in these two cases there was no 
change at all in latitude* 

It is unnecessary at present to enter into the 
detail of all their plans to account for these ap* 
jmrances. Many were formed, and laid aside, 
their insufficient. At last it occurred to 
Br. Bradley* thut the motion of light must have 
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%D eCIect on the appearance of the stars. Bjf 

•a« * 

means of the moons of Jupiter, its velocity had 
been ascertained. The velocityjaf the Barth was 
known : it remained therefore *only to consider, 
what would be l^e effect of these compound 
motions on the eye of the observer. .The problem 
became strictly mathematical; and it was solved 
with ^reat ingenuity. The change of position 
was ascertained, and the quantity of that change de* 
term i lied ; and the results fp>m theory corresponded 
exactly with those which obseryation had detected. 


Thus, a new proof was given to the world of 
the Barthes motion; for if we take away this 
motion, there remain no means of accounting'for 
this appearance in the heavens. Supposing the 
Barth to stand still, then every star is to be made 
to move round its real place in an ellipse, and 

e • 

the major axes of all the ellipses are to be the 
same. Allowing the motion of light and the 
motfo% of the Barth in its orbit, the changes 
IVom the true place of a star are clearly accounted, 
fbr. We have a proof of the motion of light 
independent of that of the Barth’s motion: -this 
duMX>yerj)r places in a clear point of view the moN. 
tioa of the Barth. The mathematical solution 
jpay hereal^r find a place in our volumes; but 

1. 
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Moogb bas been aaid to excite the cnrioBity of 
In^ rewier; and 1 will thereibre proceed to me* 
41008 with which»he u better acqoaioted. 


On the 1 at the Moon rises ift tberinorning» and 
Is toon followed by the second o( the Virgin^ thus 
heading the hve stars in triangle of this conatel* 
lation. On the 2d she rises u nder the se veiith of the 
Virgin. On the Sd she passes the ecliptick in her 
ascwiding node^ ri^ under the third of the 
Virgin, being nearly midway between that star 
and the first, as will be seen when she is higher 
op in the heavens. Before Sun^rise the Moon, 
the Bral of the Virgin, the first of the Balance, 
Veoiu^ and Mercury near the horizon to the east 
of aouth*east, form a line to occupy the early 
riaer. On the 4ih she rises below the first of the 


Virgin, amd on the 5th below the first of the Ba* 
lance, as she pas^ this star at forty^thr^ mi^ 
not^ pi^ one In the morning. On the fiih,. hee 
crafc^t will be aeen between Venus andf^te*^ 


dury by keen 4dMervera; and on the 7th is nese^ 
at tweniy*0ne niinotes past fi^e^ao ihm 
but witbodt an eclipse ia nearly 
epright north of the equatoiwr 
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south-ifvest, under the two first stars of the Archer# 
and with them and Mars forms a pleasing ohjecu 
On the 10th she; is seen above tjie two first atacs 
of the Archer and Mars^ as she* passed between 
the two stars in the^morning at ten minutes past 
seven. On the \ltb, we see her under the se* 
cond of the Water* bearer# and at some .distanco 
above Mars. On the 12th# she is on the rnepi* 
dian at seven niinutes past five# the four stars ms 
triangle of the Water*poj bein^ directly above 
her. Jupiter to the east# and Mars to the west of 
her# may call our atteation. She is nearest to 
the former# and directing her course to the lattes 
planet. At six she is fifiy*eight degrees# thirty.- 
four minutes from the first of the Ram. On the 
13th she is on the meridian at fifty-five minutea 
past five# the four stars in Square being above her# 
the two western on the western side# and the two 
eastern on the eastern side of the meridian. At 
six she is seventy-seven degrees forty-four mi" 
notes from Aldebaian. 

On the 14th# the Moon is on the meridian# 
at focty-two minutes past six; the two eastern 
of the four stars in Square being directly abovo 
her; and Jupiter, to whom she ii; direcimg 
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her coane^ being at some distance to the east 
of her* At six she is sixty-fsar degrees forty- 
two minutes fipm Akiebmran. On the ldtb» 
she is on the meridian at twenty-seven minutes 
past sevens Jupiter being how to the west 
mi her; as she ^passed him at /burteen minutes 
^ast fire* At nine she is fifty degrees twenty- 
minutes from Aldebaran; and at fourteen 

ti 

minules and a half past ten, her eastern rim 
toaches the sixtjli of t^e Fishes, the star being 
*Hne minutes and a half south of the Moon's 
center; and at thirteen minutes and a half 
afiier eleven, it emerges at the distance of eight 

miirates and one third from the center. On 

* 

tfilh, she is on the meridian at twelve mi¬ 
nutes past eight; being directly under the three 
first stars of the Ram. On this day she passes 
the ecliptidc, in her descending nocie; but for 
obvious reasons withom producing an eclipse. 
At nine she is thirty-eight degrees two mt- 
I nates from Aldebaran. 

j 

\ 

On thm 17th, the Moon is on the meridian 
,at fifty-eig^t minutes past eight; being nearly 
|m the Ifiie between the first of the Ram and 
^^the fibit ^ the Whale; the former star being 
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above her to tlie west» and the latter beloir 
her to the eas^ of the meridiaii. Jupiter op: 
the westerui and the Pleiades on the eastern^ 

^ side will also call our attention# At nine she is 
twenty-five degrees fifty-one minutes from AU 
debaran. On the*l 8th, she is on the meridian 
at. forty-three minutes after nine; the Pleiads 
being almost directly above her, and Alde- 
baran ];>elow her to the-east of the meridian* At 
nine she is fifty-seven degrees forty-three minutes 
from the second of the^Twins^ On the I0th> 
she is on the meridian at half after ten; being 
between the fifth pf the Bull and 
that is, between the two eyes of the Ball. 
Since her first appearance this evening, she 
has covered two stars; fof* her eastern' rim 
toOched the first fourth of the Bull, at niiia 
minutes and a half past five, when the star W’as 
five minutes and forty seconds north of her 
center; and at forty-one minutes and^a quarter 
past five, her eastern rim touched the second 
fourth; when this star was three minutes and 
a quarter south of her center: the former star 
emerged at eleven minutes past six, being fou^ 
minutes and forty seconds north of the center; 
and the latter star emerged at forty-seven mi- 
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nttt^ |Mt niXp being then fonr mintiles end a 
tmlf e^h of the center. At nine she is forty- 
illt degrees ekren minutes from , the second of 
ehe Twtiis. 


' On the 20tb, the Moon is on the merrdisn 
ut seeenteeti minutes past eleven; being almost 
in a line with the second of the Bull and the 
%htrd of Orion $ the sixth of the Butf^ being 

near to^ but to the east of her. Aldebaran 

and the Hyadfs are c below her to the west. 
At nine the is forty* 1001 * degrees tw*enty-eiglit 

the first of the Ram, On the 
2tit is full Moon» at ten at night; but 

without ail eclipse^ as she is above four 

degrees in her upright south of the equator. 
}5hm rises near the line between the second 
of the Bull and the third of the Twins; and 


in her long da^ passes under'the seventh and 
twelfth of this i^oiistellation, eclipsed by her 
auperiour splendour; and will be seen to have 
soade considerable approaches to the third 


of the Twins. At nine she is fifiy«five de¬ 
grees fifty-six tfitnules from the first of the 


Hath. On the 22d, 
time ^mrh the 1 


she rises nearly at the 
ird of the Twins; being 
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near that star, and between it and the 
At nine she is thirty-three degrees forty-nine 
minutes from Aldebaran. 

On the 2Sd, the Moon rises between the 
two first stars of the Twins and the two first 
of the Lesser Deg; as will be ^en when these 
latter stars are above the horizon. At nine 
she is ^forty-five degrees forty minutes from AK 
debaran. On the 24th« she rises nearly in a line, 
with the two first of the* Twins; who are con- 
stderably above her. At nine she is fifty-seven 
degrees thirty-four minutes from Atdebaraii. 
On the 25tl^ she rises under the two first of 
the Crab; having passed those stars at about 
eight in the morning. At nine at night, she 
is sixty-nine degrees thirty-tliree minutes from 
Aidebaran." 'On the 26th, she rises under the 
first of the Lion; and at nine is thirty-nine 
degrees fifty-fia^ minutes fi*om ,the second of 
the TvIthis^ On the 27 th^ she rises under the 
body of the Lion; and is soon followed, by 
the second of the Virgin. At nine slie is fifty- 
one degrees and three quarters from the second 
: of the Twins. 


On the 28 til, the Moon rises bear:the second 
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of die Virgtti; wid daring the aiomiag of the 
29^ puses die line drawn throuf^ tlds sttr 
and the mood of the Lkm, and produced 
towards her. the SOth, she rises in the 

morning under the third of the Virgin, one 
of the fire stars in Triangle; * and is fol¬ 
lowed by the first, who will attract oor atten¬ 
tion to the east of bar. On this day she'-passi^ 
the ecliptick in her ascending node, qr in a 
motion from south to norths but for obvious 
reasons without iproduoing an eclipse. On the 
Slst, .she rises with the first of the Virgin; 
and during the morning is seen to recede from 
her towards the eleotnth of this constellation; 
which star she pass^ in the course of the 
day. 

Mercury is a morning star during'^this month; 
being in his superior coidunction on the 30th, 
at half past three in the aftewioon: of course 
the opportunitios of seeing him to advantage 
^diminish every morning. He will be seen Cii 
the* 1st a considerable time before Son-rise, 

i 

between south-east aiid south-east by east, 
Venus being within nine degrees and a half 
uf hiin. These bright harbingers of day will 
escifesattmitioa of all who breathe the pure 
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cold air before San-rise* He ia near to ibe 
sixth of the Balance ; and is moiriiig tovrarda 
Ahe ^second of the Scorpion, which he passes on 
the 6th. The Moon passes lym on the .6th« 

»■ 

Venus is a morning star ;v but her height 
above the horizon at Sun-rise is daily decreasing; 
On the l-st, she is to the east of the Brst cd* 
the ^alance; and about a degree from the 
thirteenth, to the east of her: she proceeds 
with a direct motion to tho second of the Scot- 
pion, which star she passes on the 15th; and on 
the 2Dth she passes Saturn; who is only forty-four 
minutes from her to the south. The two 
planets, with Antares, or the first of the Scor¬ 
pion, will form a pleasing groupe, about ^ree 
quarters of an hour before Sun>rise, to those who 
have a good vihw of the lioa*izon to the south 
of south-east. The Moon passes her on tire J<th. 

- “ 

Mars is an evening star, being on the me¬ 
ridian on the 1st, at tiiirty-two minutes past three 
•in the, afternooh^ and at eleven minutes pa^ 
three on the 19 th. He jxioves with a dtroct 
motion through twenty-four degrees and a half; 
being on the 1 st - under the two first stars of 
the Goat; and on the 14tb, he passes a>smtiU 
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•^r; lli4» star being forty-seten minutes nertli 
of Itim. During the latter ^y s 6f the * month 
he fiasses over the small stars in the tail of 
the Go^ ' The hSjsoa passes httn cm the 10th. 

V ^ 

Saturn is a morning star, bnt too near to the 
Sun, in the early part of the«month, to be, 
visible. His moimn is direct through three 
degrees and a half. On the 20th, Venus passes 
him; being then only forty-four mi antes south 
of him; and from tbi&- time Uie two planets, 
with Antares, will excite the attention of the 
early riser. The Mooxl passes him on. the 
15th. 

- Ubrschell is also a morning star; being seen, 
on the 1st, to the east of the first of tlie 
Balance; and on the 13th he. is only two 
minutes and a half from this sur; the star 
being to the sooth of him. The curious will not 
fail of IbiSv opportunity of making thent^lves* 
acquainted with this planet; as be goes but 
little way farther to the east of the star. The 
Moon passes him 5tht.^ 
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The San’s apparent diameter on the 1st is 
thirtyotwo minutes thirty^ohe seconds; and 
On the 19th thirty-two minutes thirty-five se¬ 
conds. The Moon’s appsyj^nt diamet^ first 
increases, then decreases, and lastly increases. 
On the 1st, it is thirty*>one minutes six seconds ; 
on the 7 th, thirty-three minutes thirty-two 
seconds; en the 22d, twenty-nine minutes 
tvveiyy-eight seconds; and at the end of 
month thirty-two minutes fourteen seconds.« ^ 


TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


P03. 

1 

h. 

m. 

8 

h. 

m. 

17 

h. m. 

25 

JX. 

5 

6 

4 

36 

3 

56 

3 

20 

X. 

7 

1 

6 

31 

5 

51 

5 

15 

XL 

9 

2 

8 

32 

7 

52 

7 

16 

XII. 

11 

d 

.. 

10 

38 

9 

58 

0 

22 

L 

0 

.58 

0 

28 

vll 

48 

11 

12 

II. 

5 

1 

2 

31 

1 

51 

1 

15 

Ill. 

4 

50 

4. 

20 

3 

40 

3 

4 

rv. 

7 

11 

6 

41 

6 

1 

5 

25 

■a 



8 

32 

7 

52 

7 
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Thus we have nated the motions of thf 
heavcmly bodies for another year; and# as at 
the conclusion of my last year’s vvork^ the merits 
of a departed friend were the uppernsost in my 
thoughts^ it has pleased Providence to take from 

i* 

me another friend, who used to congratulate 
me on the end of my annual employmeat. 
1 am now writing in his study. He listens 
to me no longer. His remains are entombed, 
but his virtues will ever live in my remem* 
brance. My des\f friend Jones was an honour 
to the universitv, in which he formed so 
many minds to virtue and to science. A larger 
sphere was enlightened by the exertions of my 
efver revered friend Mr. Lindsey. Bdacated 
at the mme university, but at a far more 
distant period, he lived for some time known but 
to a,narrow circle ; and4ie performed the duties 
of a parish priest with diligence, cheerfulness, 
and alacrity. The patronage of the great was 
not wanting to remove him to ar higher sphere; 
but in tha retired walks of life he had formed 
bis mind; nc^ for what the world esteems to 

f •• • • 

be most honourable and praiseworthy, - but 

•\ • • 

tl^hat became^a true servant of God obedience 
to'his commands, with pious resignation tp‘his 
will. Under these impressions, he resigned his 
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preferment in the church of England. He deter^ 
mined to adhere only to Scriptural truths and to 
worship only one God — the ^od of his Sariour. 
Soon after he realised the reform originally pro¬ 
posed by the celebrated Dr. Clarke—a refoim of 
far greater importance^ than that of either Luther 
or Calvin. Dr. Clarke saw the necessity of this 
reforjp: many learned and good men wished 
for it; yet year after year elapsed without the 
desired change. Mr. litndseytfit last step! forth* 
and opened a place for the worshfp of the only true 
God, according to the service of the church of Eng- 
land ; but freed from those incumbrances, which 
had been engrafted on it by the vain traditions of 
men. He gave to the public a liturgy, in which 
all Christians might unite — a liturgy, which 
omitted numberless causes of division; and by 
which the pious Christian might, without dis¬ 
turbance from the idle disputes of vain phi¬ 
losophy, worship the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ. His labours were not unsuccessful. 
From small beginnings a numerous congregation 
was formed, and he lived to witness the establish- 
ment of many societies in different parts of 
England, to promote the cause of that sacred 
troth, with which his mind was so deeply Im¬ 
pressed. If his publick life was thus beneftcial 
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to toiiiktfid, he was not less endeared in private 
to all with whom he had any intercourse* 
Mild, gentle, affable, and courteous, he strove 
to do good to all. Difierence of opinion was 
not with him an occasion of^ strife. He la* 
mentod the injury those unhappy persons did 
to themselves, who will not take up the easy 
yoke'of Christ; but burden themselves with 
the vain endeavour to reconcile the contradicting 
opinions of fsliib|p mem His great aim was, 
to call all men to the Scriptures; to exhort all 
men to make the Scriptures the rule of their faith 
and actiona. To bis last moments the Scriptures 
were his delight. In them be had' been ex* 
erdsed from his earliest youth; and in his eighty* 
sixth year they were the great objects of his 
meditations* At that advanced age he fell asleep 
in the Lord; for his departure was like the tran¬ 
quil repose of intoncy; and he left this world 
nttoring bis favourite sentiment, 

WHAT GOD WILLS IS BEST. 
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DESCRIPTfbN OF THE PLATES. 


TH^ three first plates shew the relative si* 
tuations of the planetSi Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mercury ; and, that my teadenf may draw their 
path mold clearly, below are given their la¬ 
titudes and longitudes for several days. 


JUPITER- 

Longit^e. Latitude. 


January 14 

XL 15” 

5^' 

1” 

9^ 

20 

17 

8. 

1 

9 

26 

IS 

22 

1 

8 

February 1 

19 

39 

1 

7 

7 


58 

1 

7 

13 

22 

20 

1 

6 

19 


‘■m 

■ •.P' 

6 

95 

■ ■. 

7 

1 

4 

Mwh * 


4 

1 

5 
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VENUS. 


Longitude. Latitude. 


January 14 

XL 

3* 

26' 

• 

r 

26' 

20 


10 

36 

1 

12 

2a' 


17 

54 ‘ 

0 

49 

February 1 


24 

46 

0 

33 

7 

XII. 

1 

43 

0 

9 

13 

% 

8 

35 

0 

18 

19 


15 

21 

o 

46 

25 


21 

57 

1 

17 

March 1 



15 

1 

37 




MERCURY. 

Longitude. Latitude. 


February V3 

XL 11* 

44' 

<F 

13' 

16 

15 

32 

O 

56 

19 

18 

17 

1 

42 

22 

19 

46 

2 

27 


19 

48 

3 

5 

28 

18 

26 

5 

32 

March 1 

17 

43 

S 

57. 
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It is obvious to one who consults 
preceding tables, that Venus is approaching 
towards Jupiter from the 14thf that, on the 
2dth, they are very near to each other; and, 
from the rapid motion of*Venus, she may 
be expected tospass him on that day. Buf 
the table gives the position of each planet for 
the noon of each day. It is left, therefore, 
lo the reader, to discover how much time will 
elapse, from the noon of the 96th, before the 
planets are the nearest to each other that they 
can be this month. * The *investigation will 
amuse tiie reader, who pursues the iiiethod 
laid down in the volume for 1807, page to 
to 38—^51 to 34—and 76 to 85. 

In the three first plates, the positions of the 
three planels are given, for the days rneHiioned 
on the sides of each figure; the letters, J. 
V. and M. standing for Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mercury. The divisions, in which the two 
planets Jupiter and Venus only appear, are 
upon a larger scale. When Mercury appears, 
U smaller scale is used; as a greater space ih 
the heavens is occupied in this case by the 
planets. 

M 




Plate IV- 

The fourth plate represents the path of Her- 
schellj whose mdtion is hrst direct ^ and w~e 
"obseryc his first place, on th# 1st of January, 
to the. right hand of the plate. TJie line be¬ 
tween the letters E. and C. represents the 
ecliptick,^ or Earth’s path. On the 13th of 

tr 

February; he is stationary; being cor^ to 
that point .where he takes a turn and moves 
back to' the 15th of July. Here he is again 
stationary; and turns his steps into a direct 
motion, in which he continues to the end of 
the year. The star to the west of him, at the 
beginning of his motion, is the eleventh of the 
Virgin; the other stars are in the Balance. 


Plate V. 

SI 

Tb^fifih plate represents the path of Saturn, 
whose motion is first direct; and we notice 
his first place, on the, 1st of January, to the 
right hand of the plate. The line between 
the letters and C. m^rk the ecliptick, or 


.-'M. 
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l^rth^ path; to tbe north of wbkh- 

during the whole year. His motion is fi|»i 

* " ” 1 ^ 

direct^ being first in the eighth, and soon in 

the ninth sign: he moves in this manner to 

m ^ 

the 13th of March, when hie turns 
continues retrognade to the 1st of August; bn 
then turns, and continues progressive to tlm 
end of the year. The figures VIL and Vlli. 
denote tlie number of the signs that he is 
distaqit from the equinoctial point of Aries; ^and« 

9 

if w^e wish to know the number of degree^^ 
we multiply either of ttese figures by SO, and 
add to it the degrees following the figure. 
Thus, on the 1st day, Saturn’s place is VH. 
29® 58'; that is, he is 210® and 2§*58V- Or 
239** 58' from the equinoctial point in Aries. 
The stars he passes are chiefly in the Scorpion. 


Plate VI. 

. The sixth plate describes the path of Jupiter; 
and the smallness of the degrees will point out 
the ^ much greater space he passes over in the 
course of the year than either of the other 
two planets. As before, the line K C. denotes 
the ecliptick, to the south of which is the 

M 2 
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'^lanet^s path. He is first progressive, and 
moves in this manner till the 15th of August; 
when he takes a turn, and is retrograde to the 
10th of December; then he takes another turn, 
lund moves with* a direct motion to the end 
of the year. The reader whtf has prepared his 
pasteboard, earth, amf planet < beads, us de- 
scribed in the preceding volumes, will find no 
difficulty in marking out the above motions 
Qpon tbein; and, having placed his three planets 
in their proper situations, will see with very 
little trouble the space that each must describe in 
the course of the year: and also the reason 
' why, at any time, either of the planets has a 
direct or retrograde motion, or is stationary. 


THE ET^D. 


W9(»djMd JnniSt Printeri, ^ 
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